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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930 


The second session was called to order by the President on Friday afternoon, 

June 25th at 2:30 P. M. 
President Schenk: Will the meeting please come to order. With your per- 
, mission we will have the program first and then take up the reports a little later. 
A few of us here remember the first meeting at Narragansett. I especially 
remember it because we lived in a little cottage away from the hotel. At that 
meeting I first met several of the gentlemen who are here today. Mr. Poole was 
one. I remember several and one that I have always remembered is the first 
president, Mr. A. J. Small. It is really due to him that this association came 
into existence and he has lent good advice and great diplomacy towards keeping 
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the Association together and I am sure that we are mighty glad that Mr. Small 
is with us this year. He will give the first paper entitled “Reflections.” (See p. 12) 

The following letter from the second president of the Association was then 
read: 

June 20th, 1930. 

Frederick W. Schenk, 
President of The American Association of Law Libraries, 
Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


My dear Schenk :— 

It was with the keenest regret that 1 decided that it would not be possible 
for me to attend the Annual Meeting of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries this year, not because of anything in the program which would be of particu- 
lar interest to Association Librarians, but because it meant the passing up of 
the opportunity of joining old friends and associates in our annual reunion and 
greeting old friends and fellow-workers in the line in which so many of us have 
spent our lives. 

As we approach the end of the trail and the path ahead becomes shorter 
and shorter and the shadows behind ever longer and longer we come to appre- 
ciate, more than anything else, the friends we have made either in business, 
profession, or fraternal work and anything which prevents meeting and greeting 
those friends brings keener regrets than in the earlier days of our service. 

For the past twenty-five years | have missed very few of the meetings of 
our Association and I have never attended a meeting that I did not thoroughly 
enjoy, especially the comradeship of those who have been laboring all these 
years to place law libraries and law librarianship upon a higher plane. 

Please extend to those present my greetings and express to them my hope 
that they will have a most pleasant and profitable meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest A. FEAZEL 


Mr. Schenk: Mr. Godard of Connecticut was our next president. I cannot 
recall how many times Mr. Godard has been to the meetings of the American 
Law Library Association, but I know that he has been to most of them. (See 
p. 14) 

Mr. Schenk: Coke in a preface speaks about the growing number of reports 
that lawyers of his time were required to consume. What would he think if 
he had to consume all the legal periodicals of our time? We started in 1907 
an Index of Periodicals. Mr. Poole has been chairman for a good many years. 
He told me yesterday that he would like to present the report of the Committee 
as his address. (See p. 9) 

_ Mr. Schenk: Mr. James’s mention of the analytical indexing of periodicals 
brings up a thought which I wish to bring before you for consideration. The 
first volume of the Index to Legal Periodicals was done codperatively and the 
Index to that volume was analytical. If you will refer to it you will see the 
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amount of analysis that had to be made. We tried to do too much. Mr. Glasier 
continued the same policy indexing the articles under more than one or two 
headings. When I came back again I continued. I was rather surprized that 
the indexing when taken over by Harvard just contained one index line. The 
article was indexed only at the most under two headings, many articles having 
none. I am glad to see that Mr. James has seen the light and will make them 
analytical. There are none of us in a position to criticize. They are doing a 
good piece of work. This matter has been up time and time again as to what 
we should do about it. If you will read the preface in Volume I you will see 
“We hoped to do this and we hoped to do that.” We are getting to it after 25 
years. ; 

A letter was then read from Mr. Elias J. Lien the fifth president of the 
Association. 


June 19th, 1930. 
Mr. F. W. Schenk, 
Pres. A. A. of L. L. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


My dear Mr. Schenk: 


I have received and considered your kind suggestion that I prepare a paper 
to be read at the Past Presidents’ session of the Law Librarians’ Association, 
and thank you for the compliment. However, I feel that I cannot at this time 
prepare any paper which would be of any particular interest or value to the 
Association. 


It would have given me the greatest pleasure to be present at the meeting 
and to renew my acquaintance with the earlier members, as well as to meet those 
who have joined since my connection ceased. I much regret that I cannot be 
present. Will you convey to the meeting my personal greeting to the members 
and my best wishes for each of them personally? 


I have the most pleasant recollections of former meetings in “Sunny Cali- 
fornia”, and hence am sure the meeting will be most enjoyable to all who have 
the privilege of attending, and I know, too, from personal experience that they 
will profit by, as well as enjoy, the meeting. 


May I, as an outsider, congratulate you Law Librarians of this country upon 
the valuable work which you are, and have been, doing, so well, and also con- 
gratulate this Association upon its achievements during the quarter of a century 
of its existence, and then wish the Association and each of its members all good 
things for the future. 


I shall not call by name each of the members, or each of the former Presi- 
dents, with whom I have had the pleasure of associating, but ask that each one 
who is present take this as a-personal greeting from a former associate and a 
former President of this Association. 


Sincerely yours, 
Euias J. Lien 
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Upon motion of Mr. Small, seconded by Mr. Klapp, the Secretary was 
instructed to acknowledge the receipt of this letter and to transmit the good 
wishes of the Association to Mr. Lien. 
The President thereupon interrupted the program to receive the report of 
Mr. Klapp, recommending names for election to life membership, according to 
the amendment to the Constitution adopted at the first session. Mr. Klapp’s 
report suggested the following names: 
Dr. G. E. Wire 
Elias J. Lien 
Mrs. Lucile Vernon Clark 
John T. Fitzpatrick 
James H. Deering 
Hon. William V. Millard 
Charles F. Ebel 
John E. King 
J. Harry Bongartz 
Miss Gertrude E. Woodard 
President Schenk: I want to say that my thought was not to get everybody 
who has ceased to be active in the organization, but those who were outstanding 
in the Association. I had in mind Dr. Wire only, but would make provision for 
any others who might be eligible by being outstanding. 
Mr. Klapp: It will be pretty hard to draw the line. 


Mr. Owens: In using the word “outstanding,” do you refer strictly to activi- 
ties of the Association or to their capacity as librarians in their particular field? 


President Schenk: 1 had in mind either their capacity as librarians in a 
particular field or in the activities of the Association. We wouldn’t think of 
Mrs. Clark as a Librarian but as outstanding as a member of the Association for 
the work she did. I simply raise the question of a dangerous precedent. I should 
like to have you think about the matter a little. 


Mr. Klapp: 1 think it will be very hard to draw the line. For instance, 
Mr. Ebel who was a member of our Association is now out so far as paying dues 
is concerned. In time he may come back from politics. 


President Schenk: It has been moved by Mr. Mettee that the persons on 
the list submitted by Mr. Klapp and Mr. Small be accepted as Life Members. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Klapp. Motion unanimously carried. 


President Schenk: Mr. Baxter will read a letter from Mr. Hewitt, who is 
ill and unable to be here. The letter follows :— 


“If one will go over the volumes of the ‘Law Library Journal,’ he will be 
greatly impressed by the articles on the various subjects treated, and by the 
reports of the discussions. He will be pleased and encouraged, too, by their 
manifestation of cordial and fraternal spirit among the members. The value of 
these friendly relations cannot be overestimated. It is a valuable feature that 
will grow in strength from year to year. As a former president, I have been 
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asked to say a few words. I might stop right now, for the future can give no 
greater advantage to the Law Librarians than is gained by the fine and helpful 
spirit of cooperation and friendship that is so dear to us all. 

These articles and papers should be listed in one cumulated group. They 
are impressive, and should not be lost to memory. A few words may be added. 
The nature of the old resort to the Law Library continues, as it always will. We 
will always see the study of the treatises and statutes. However, the use ts 
widening in character. Calls are made on us, now; for studies in criminology, 
sociology, and other ‘“‘ologies.””. Medical jurisprudence and workmen's compensa- 
tion now require our attention, as do studies and reports respecting public inter- 
national law. Improvements in transportation and communication are widening 
our work, for now we must consider the radio, the automobile, the airplane and 
aerial law. The law libraries must now keep in touch with the various govern- 
mental departments and bureaus for publications, rules, decisions. Photography, 
the movietone, too, press on our attention. 

The earnest work hitherto of the law librarians inspires us all with con- 
fidence that we shall go forward. We cannot lag. Nobody likes to be far behind 
in any race. Not like the Irishman at Havre de Grace. A man had a horse in 
a race down there the other day. He was very anxious to find out where his 
horse had finished in the race. As he could not get down to the track, he sent 
an Irish hostler down and said to him, “Now, telephone me and let me know 
where my horse finished.” A few minutes after the race, the Irishman called 
on the ’phone and said, “Your horse finished eleventh.” My friend said to him, 
“Why, you darned fool, he couldn’t finish eleventh. There are only four horses 
in the race.””. The Irishman said, “I know, but there was room for seven horses 
between the third horse and your horse.” 

The legal profession is now taking note of leading studies in criminology. 
There is a valuable review of the opinions of criminologists on the nature of 
penal law where a Philadelphia court had on it the duty of fixing the punishment 
of a murderer who pleaded guilty. The case is that of Commonwealth v. Ritter, 
13 District and County Reports (Pa.) 285, reported last April. 

It is probable that the law libraries will increase their collections in sociol- 
ogy. The attention now given to cases of domestic relations in the municipal 
courts ; the establishment of legal aid departments ; the creation of public defend- 
ers, illustrate the present tendency. 

The great development in matters of international law and international 
relations is calling for attention from the law librarians. So, too, the demands 
as to the laws of foreign countries are increasing fast, due to the increasing inter- 
course between the peoples of the various nations.in trade and otherwise. 

These thoughts can readily be extended, but there is a limit of time in these 
annual meetings. 

Matters more or less mechanical will demand attention. The quality of paper 
in books, and of binding, must be watched. The size and weight of volumes 
must be observed, that there be no overweight, no disturbance of the shelves. 

Furniture will have attention in the future, and special desks or tables 
designed for prolonged studies, and more or less apartness placed at the readers’ 
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convenience. The catalogue will press for anxious care, that it may afford 
greater ease in use. The present card system can be touched up somewhat. 
The matters in reports by committees in past years will gain attention ; as reprint- 
ing sessions laws, to mention one. 

These are some of the thoughts that have come to my mind. 

What pleasure | have had in meeting the Law Librarians! May they all 
prosper and be happy, is the chief greeting of 

LutTHer E. Hewirtr 
Philadelphia, June 13, 1930. 


Mr. Schenk: It is rather interesting to know that last night’s paper was 
from the extreme West on Service in the Law Library and that Mr. Hewitt was 
thinking about the uses of the Law Library, also. It is interesting that we were 
thinking about it in Chicago when we started on this program, so there must be 
some thought on this matter all over the country. 1 think | bespeak the wishes 
of the Association when | say to you, Mr. Baxter that you carry to Mr. Luther 
E. Hewitt our fondest regards and hope that he will have better health and be 
with us next year. Of course we want you to come too. 


Mr. Schenk: We have not heard from Mr. Redstone, but the Massachusetts 
and New England group are having a conference at Swampscott so he probably 
is up to his ears in work down there. 

Mr. Hicks has been very busy with plans for a new building, for which the 
cornerstone has been laid. I have a letter to read from him. 


June 6, 1930 
Mr. F. W. Schenk, President, 
American Association of Law Librarians, 
The Law School, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Schenk: 


Your letter of May 24 makes me doubly sorry that I cannot be present at 
the 25th meeting of the American Association of Law Librarians to be held in 
Los Angeles. I was present at the first meeting of the Association in 1906, 
although I was not then a law librarian. 


It is difficult to realize that 25 years have passed, especially when, on looking 
over the names of those who were active at the outset of the Association, one sees 
most of them still active and interested. This augurs well for the health of law 
librarians, and also for their loyalty to their profession. 


Time is passing, however, and it will not be many years before it will be 
impossible to get together a full quota of the founders. Nothing would please 
‘me .more than to see the next meeting of the Association, wherever it be held, 
dedicated to these founders and to a recognition of the idealism with which they 
were filled. 
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The success of the Association is undoubted. Fine personal friendships have 
resulted from the meetings. The profession of law librarian has been advanced. 
Technical library problems have been solved. The Law Library Journal has 
served a useful purpose and the Index to Legal Periodicals is an outstanding 
success reflecting credit on the Association and on the faithful committee which 
for so many years has promoted it. 

I send to the members of the Association best personal wishes in the hope 
that the 25th meeting may be the best thus far. 

Cordially yours, 


FREDERICK C. Hicks 


Mr. Schenk: As you know Brother Glazier is not one to forget our meetings 
and the only reason that he is not here is because the Wisconsin State Bar—of 
which he is a member—is meeting at the present time. I have a letter from him 
of a personal nature, but don’t seem to have it with me. However, he sent his 
greetings to the Association. 

Our next president was one of our founders and comes from the Atlantic 
Coast. Mr. Mettee. (See p. 18) 

The following letter from Mr. Wheeler, the eleventh president, was read: 


May 26, 1930. 
Mr. Frederick W. Schenk, 
Librarian, University of Chicago, Law School. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Schenk :— 

Have delayed answering your recent letter hoping that | might be able to 
attend the California Conference this June but now find that it will be impossible 
for me to be present. 

Sickness at home has prevented me from writing any paper but had I at- 
tended, would have spoken for a few minutes on some library topic. 

Wishing you every success at this meeting and asking you to remember the 
Wheeler Family to all present, I remain, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, 
SUMNER Y. WHEELER 


The Secretary was instructed to extend to Mr. Wheeler cordial greetings 
to himself and hopes for a speedy recovery for the sick member of his household. 


A paper by Mr. John T. Fitzpatrick, the twelfth president of the Association, 
was then read. Mr. Fitzpatrick discussed “Statute law checklists.” (See p. 22). 

The reports of the Committee on Memorials in Court Reports and of the 
Committee on Loose Leaf Services were presented by the Secretary in the 
absence of the respective chairmen, Dr. G. E. Wire and Mr. John T. Vance. 
(See L.L.J., Oct. 1930, pp. 127, 130) 

Mr. Mettee stated that he had already done all the work suggested by 
Dr. Wire and he was requested to get in touch with Dr. Wire. 
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It was suggested that the Resolutions Committee be requested to include a 
resolution thanking the Standard Legal Directory and it was the sense of the 
meeting that the Committee on the List of Law Libraries be continued. 

The continuation of the Committee on Bar Association reports was also 


approved. 
The following letter from an absent member was read: 


June 11, 1930 
Mr. Frederick W. Schenk, Librarian. 
Univ. of Chicago Law Library. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Schenk: 

Yesterday I had occasion to check over The Commerce Clearing House 
Periodical Index to see whether we should buy it. To my surprise, I found that 
in the last five months they have mentioned only 31 different magazines out of 
the list of 101 given in the front of their service which they claim to index. 

I am calling this to your attention as President of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. I have also written to Mr. Poole and Mr. James. 

Very truly yours, 
F. E. Rosprook 


Mr. Poole: Probably they didn’t get around to doing it or didn’t think the 
articles were worth digesting. We must remember that it is not an index but a 
digest of important articles. They judge themselves what they consider the most 
important. 

Before we get off the Index business, Mr. Wilson has our publications on 
file downstairs and I hope as many of you as will and can will see them and take 
as many of your friends as possible to see them. Not particularly for sales, but 
there are lots of people who do not know of their existence. The argument is, 
that ‘“‘He who knows where knowledge is is next to having it.” They are not 
obliged to subscribe, but if they have in their library what has been published and 
can refer readers to where the information can be found it would be a great 
service to the Association. No improvement can be made in our Index unless 
we have more funds. 

Miss Irma A. Watts, Secretary of the NATIONAL AssOcIATION OF STATE 
LisrariEs then announced the arrangements for the joint Banquet. 


ADJOURNED. 
—RECEPTION— 


On Wednesday evening, an informal reception was tendered, in honor of 
the President and Past Presidents of the American Association of Law Libraries, 
to the members of the Association and their friends. This reception, given by 
the Law Library Committee of the Los Angeles Bar Association at the Chateau 
la Martine on S. Normandie Ave. was a delightful affair. In addition to an 
informal address of welcome by a member of the Library Committee to which 
fitting response was made by President Schenk, music was provided for dancing 
and refreshments were served. The cordiality and charm of Mr. Robinson and 
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his family and those who graciously assisted in receiving created an atmosphere 
of sociability and fellowship which made the occasion one long to be remembered 


by those present. 
eae 


Mrs Margaret C. Klingelsmith, librarian of the Biddle Law 
Library for thirty-two years and a Vice President of the American 
Association of Law Libraries in 1912 and 1913 died at her home in 
Philadelphia Jan. 19th, 1931. A fuller notice will follow. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS AND 
LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL JUNE 1930 


This report covers the year February Ist, 1929 to January 31, 1930, or the 
publication of the April, July and October numbers of 1929 and the January 
number of 1930. There is also included the publication of the first three-year 
cumulation,—all the Index material for the years 1926, 1927 and the first three- 
quarters of 1928—an admirably edited and printed volume of 779 pages. 

The indexing work continues under the supervision of Professor Eldon R. 
James, our Editor, and the Association is further indebted to the Faculty of the 
Harvard Law School for its continued support, both moral and material. 

The manufacturing and business aspects of the work of the Committee are 
covered by the report from our business managers, the H. W. Wilson Company. 
Considering first the quarterly parts and annual cumulation, the year has proved 
most gratifying. There was an increase in business over the previous year of 
well over $900. A year ago at our annual meeting the books of the Wilson 
Company had not been closed, but it was estimated that the work of that year 
warranted their sending the Association a check for $1200., the estimated profit. 
In the final checking of the accounts, however, this amount was found to be 
about $397. too large and the latter amount has been brought forward to this 
year’s account as a charge. Our credit appears to be very good and no sugges- 
tion has been made that we return a check for this amount. 

After taking into account this unusual charge of $397., there is shown a 
profit on publishing the quarterlies and annual of $66.25. 

The three-year cumulation presented problems which were new to the editor 
and the costs were larger than they will be for later cumulations of this character. 
The total cost was something over $3700. and the copies sold to January 31, 1930, 
brought in about $2400., leaving a deficit as of that date of about $1300. In 
reporting on this phase of the year’s business, Mr. Wilson writes: 

“This includes the item of the cost of printing and binding of the three- 
year volume and the credit for the sale. The credit for sale is so far not 
sufficient to cover the cost, but should provide an income for years to 
come. . . On account of having overpaid a year ago, and on account of the in- 
vestment in the three-year volume, the statement shows a balance due us. 
We shall be perfectly willing to carry this until it is made up from sales, 
if you wish to have us do so.” 
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The Committee is of the opinion that this suggestion of our business man- 
agers is most gratifying and in line with like incidents in the past. 


The figures on which the above statements are based are as follows: 


Ouarterlies and Annual 


Receipts $4889.82 
Cost 4425.57 
464.25 
1929 overpayment to Association brought 
forward 397.73 $66.52 
Three-Year Cumulation (1926-1928) 
Receipts to January 31, 1930 $2434.47 
Cost 3738.90 


Excess of cost of three-year cumulation 


to January 31, 1930 1304.43 


Charge carried forward by the Wilson Company 
and to be met by future sales of the three-year 
cumulation $1237.91 


It should be noted that the above figures do not include the cost of indexing. 
They include, however, the cost of printing and distribution of the separates of 
the Law Library Journal which properly should be paid out of the funds of the 
Association. 


You have all noticed the photostat service and the “between numbers serv- 
ice’ offered by the editor, services still further evidencing the co-operation of 
the Harvard Law School. The Committee desires to call attention to them and 
to many other unseen ways in which the Law School assists in this work. The 
actual indexing is done by assistants in the Law School Library whose salaries 
are only in part paid by the Association. The editor himself receives nothing 
for his constant oversight and attention to the work of his assistants. That the 
Law School has funds for research of this nature should not make us any the 
less grateful that the School in its discretion chooses to use its facilities in the 
preparation of our Index for publication. 

The Committee recommends that a suitable resolution of thanks be adopted. 

Your Committee’s action in undertaking the publication of three-year cumu- 
lations was neither hasty nor, we believe, ill advised. It was preceded by years 
of discussion in and out of meetings of the Association, much thought on the 
part of the Editor and the Committee and the careful estimating of costs of 
various plans by the Business Managers. Hindsight, that wise counsellor, has 
not changed our opinion. To be sure we have not yet met the costs but in the 
few months from the date of publication to January 31, 1930, two-thirds of this 
expense has been met and we believe that there will be a continuing sale for this 
first permanent volume in the years to come. 
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Undoubtedly the expense in publishing the first volume was slightly greater 
than it should have been. We were obliged to learn much as we went along,— 
the Editor, the printers and the Committee. Already much has been accomplished 
in methods which will simplify the production of the second volume, that for 
1929-31; and this program is constantly being developed. 

This step was necessary in order to give the Index a permanency that it 
could not have if the readers were forced to continue to use a series of annual 
volumes when larger cumulations were available. We believed that cumulations 
were inevitable and that it was a field which the Association could and should 
occupy at a probable decrease in cost to the much harassed book buyers. 


For the Committee 
FRANKLIN QO. Poo.e, Chairman 
GeorGE S. GoDARD 
E. A. FEAZEL 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS, JUNE 1930 


During the past year, the Index to Legal Periodicals has operated upon the 
basis established in October 1929. There is now a full time indexer whose salary 
is paid partly by the Association and partly by the Harvard Law School Library. 
The indexer, Miss Dolores Y. Smith, has rendered excellent service and the Com- 
mittee is very grateful to her for her diligent and careful indexing. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Smith is to leave the employment of the Index on September 1, 
1930. Miss Jessie I. Wharton of the cataloguing staff of the Harvard Law School 
Library will take over Miss Smith’s work. Miss Wharton has been a cataloguer 
in the English department of the library for a number of years and seems to be 
unusually well qualified to continue Miss Smith’s work. She will be on the same 
full time basis as Miss Smith and her salary will be paid by the Association and 
by the Harvard Law School Library. 


Steps are now being taken to make it possible to produce and to put upon 
the market with as little delay as possible the next three year cumulative Index. 
It is hoped that the plans which are now being made, if it is possible to carry 
them out, will enable us to send to the printer the full copy for the three year 
cumulation within about a week after the period for which the cumulation is to 
be made has expired. This should enable the publishers to put the book upon 
the market in almost the same time that it now takes to distribute the annual 
cumulation. 


The number of legal periodicals indexed has increased very greatly. We 
now index 87 periodicals. In 1925, when the Index was placed in the hands of 
the present editor, only 68 periodicals were indexed. The increase is due not to 
neglect of the field by previous editors, but simply to the very great number of 
new legal periodicals which have appeared since 1925. The purpose of the Index 
is to provide for the profession an index to all of the important and useful legal 
periodicals in the English speaking world, and, so far as funds permit, this policy 
will be continued even though the number of legal periodicals increases beyond the 
very large number now indexed. 
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The editor will be grateful for any criticisms and suggestions and hopes 
that all subscribers will write him freely. Many helpful suggestions have been 
made from librarians and others who use the Index and for these the editor is 
very grateful. He wishes to call attention again to his offer to send to any 
subscriber all of the listings in any particular subject which have appeared in 
periodicals since the publication of the last quarterly issue. He will be glad to 
send these by telegram collect or by letter and is prepared to do this up to the 
time the copy for the new quarterly Index leaves for the printer. 

The temporary confusion caused by the issuance of the cumulative number 
in October instead of January has now disappeared. The labor and cost of 
preparing the cumulative number in October instead of January has decreased, 
owing to the fact that a very great many of the most important of the American 
legal periodicals end their volumes in June and do not resume republication until 
November. The new system has the additional advantage of enabling us to in- 
clude within one annual cumulation a whole volume of each of the more im- 
portant law school legal periodicals. 

Extpon R. JAMES 
Editor 


REFLECTIONS 


By A. J. SMALL, Jowa State Law Librarian 


This particular session of the American Association of Law Libraries is 
not, as | understand it, to be one of retrospection altogether nor to take up the 
serious problems usually considered at other times, but, rather to recall pleasant 
memories of happenings and events for the last twenty-five years and once again 
renew friendships and form new acquaintances of those who are engaged in the 
same or similar work. 

This is our silver anniversary, a quarter of a century having passed since 
we met on the rockribbed shores of New England, and today we are privileged 
to see some of the same familiar faces and greet in person or receive the written 
proxies of those who have presided over the association as president, from those 
memorable days at Narragansett Pier in 1906 to the present time. 


How well some of us recall that first meeting in which we sat together in 
the lobby and parlors of the Hotel Mathewson, with a single purpose in view— 
that of making librarianship a profession rather than simply holding a job and 
the betterment of the institutions which we represented. How eagerly we set 
about to form an organization, having no idea as to its extent and possibilities, 
but we were firmly convinced that an organization was necessary for the advance- 
ment of the libraries and cooperative work among the law librarians. We could 
find no organization then existing whose principles fitted our particular branch 
of library work, so we organized a new association and the achievements are in 
evidence. As a result, librarianship has been stabilized and largely taken from 
politics. Where appointments are now made they are usually upon merit rather 
than as political rewards. 
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The publication of the Law Journal and Index to Legal Periodicals is perhaps 
one of the outstanding accomplishments,—great credit being due the Committee 
on publications and to its editors, of which our president, Mr. Schenk, was the 
first. 

Well do some of us remember the post conference at our meeting at Min- 
netonka where we spent a couple of days in the Minnesota State Library indexing 
periodicals for the first volume of the Index. For some time thereafter much 
of the work was done by cooperative efforts and edited by the several editors. 

The binding of law books has also had its share of consideration, and 
through the influence of the association the making and labeling of text books 
and documents has been improved and a better understanding between librarians 
and publishers attained. 

Along with the serious side and activities of the association, a wide acquaint- 
ance has been cultivated which has been of untold value to our libraries as well 
as creating lasting and mutual friendships among librarians. 

During the life of the association thirteen presidents have been honored 
and served you. I count my successors a fine group of fellows; from the begin- 
ning to the present time no difficulties have arisen among us and each is still 
active in the affairs of the association. It is quite remarkable that all the presi- 
dents of this association are living ; also, many of the membership are still engaged 
in library work. As for myself I acknowledge grateful tribute in the honor 
conferred upon me and highly prize your friendship. 


“A glad hello and a hearty grip, 

Are the first beginning of comradeship, 

And Father Time in his kindly way 

Binds us closer day by day. 

We grow from the smile and the kindly hand 
To know each other and understand, 

And I hope this year you will find in me 

The sort of friend that I want to be.” 


Our meetings have been held in conjunction with the parent association, the 
American Library Association, in various parts of the country and the Dominion 
of Canada. Many of these places are of historic interest or pleasure resorts and 
now bring back memories of most delightful meetings. Our best conferences 
have always been held at resorts as there are not so many counter attractions 
as we find in the cities, and where the meetings have been housed together in 
the same hotel. 

To my mind Bretton Woods, N. H., was the most delightful spot of all. 
We were in the midst of the White Mountains at the foot of Mt. Washington 
at the Mt. Washington Hotel. Mackinac was a delightful place with a large 
hotel overlooking the straits of the Great Lakes. At Asheville, N. C., in the 
Battery Park Hotel where the mountain scenery was delightful, the southern 
hospitality was most marked. We were welcomed by a kindly old gentleman, 
Mr. Miles O. Sherrill, then state librarian, a southerner by birth and tradition. 
He said he welcomed us now but during the Civil war he had resisted the invasion 
of the northerner. 
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In Ottawa and Toronto we had fine conferences and were generously wel- 
comed. At Toronto, as a law association, we had an unusual honor conferred 
upon us by being banqueted by the Supreme Court at Osgood Hall. The judges 
were present in person and heartily welcomed us. It was a memorable occasion 
for us all. 

At French Lick we were housed in one of the palatial hotels of that great 
health resort. The environment of Washington greatly enhanced our meeting 
there, though the various sections and affiliated associations were scattered 
throughout the city. At Berkeley we held our meetings in Boalt Hall at the 
University of California and were chaperoned by our good friend, Miss Rosa- 
mond Parma. We were generously treated with an auto ride over San Francisco 
and a lobster dinner at the Cliff House by the Bancroft-Whitney Company. 
Minnetonka was a beautiful wooded spot. The meetings were held in an amuse- 
ment pavilion delightfully located and offering a fine view of the placid waters 
of the lake. We were entertained at the State Library by Mr. John E. King, 
then state librarian of Minnesota, and given a dinner by the West Publishing 
Company of St. Paul. At Louisville we had a splendid session. Though we 
missed the famous races we made a side trip to the Mammoth Cave where we 
explored the subterranean passages and saw the wonders of the cave. 

While we have never before met at Los Angeles, the great mietropolis of 
the southwest, yet, we did come close when we were at Pasadena in 1911. Some 
of our sessions were held under the fig trees in the garden of the Maryland 
Hotel, and we were the recipients of generous hospitalities from our good friend 
T. W. Robinson of the Los Angeles County Bar Library. 

This is the third time we have met in the Golden State, and we are anticipat- 
ing a splendid conference in this fine city along with the side and post conferences. 

May the years that are to come be as fruitful and congenial as they have 
been in the past. 

“Five and twenty years across our path have sped; 
We have reached the silver milestone, 

With its golden days ahead— 

Days that are full of promise, 

Bright days of golden hue, 

May all that is good and joyous 

Come with them, is my wish for you.” 


June 24, 1930. 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE LAW LIBRARY 


By Georce S. Goparp, Connecticut State Librarian 


Libraries are no longer luxuries confined to the families and friends of the 
rich. They are no longer looked upon as a charity nor as a gift from the rich 
to the poor, but, like the public school and the public highway, they are for the 
use and benefit of every one. In other words, libraries have become an element 
of sound public policy, and demand the same careful, intelligent and interested 
official supervision and assistance as is given by the state to any other branch 
of its public economy. 
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We now have our national library, state libraries, county libraries, town 
libraries, school libraries, college and university libraries, historical society libra- 
ries, theological libraries, law libraries, medical libraries, libraries devoted to 
history, science, art, languages; also libraries of clubs or associations for special 
‘study, and special circulating libraries almost without number. Moreover, all 
of these and many more are intertwined and interlaced through the medium of 
library commissions, district, state, interstate, national, and international asso- 
ciations, library training schools, branch and traveling libraries, exchanges, co- 
operative cataloguing, common donors, and many other kindred ties. Since much 
of this activity has been developed within the last forty years and is continuing 
with renewed strength, what is to be the result? What in the midst of such 
activities must we expect in the development of the State Library? 

Possibly we might describe the ideal State Library as a library located at 
or near the capitol, owned and administered by the State, and representing every 
department of knowledge, having each department immediately under the direc- 
tion and supervision of a competent expert in such department, and having a 
supply of books properly classified, catalogued, labeled, and shelved, not only 
representing the several editions of each work, but with sufficient duplicates to 
meet at once every call in every part of the state and neighboring states—using 
“neighboring” in the broad sense—with a department of archives representing 
the development of its several towns, counties, and industries, and the genealogies 
of its families. Moreover, this library to be ideal should be blessed not only with 
a beautiful, well-arranged, well-lighted, fire proof building with unlimited, well- 
lighted, accessible and adjustable shelving, but with “an unlimited appropriation 
and the franking privilege’. 

The State Library, like so many other institutions and other animate things, 
is the result of evolution, and, in my opinion, will continue so to be, for the end 
is not yet. Moreover, while it has progressed by stages, it has progressed in 
no two states in precisely the same way nor to the same extent. 

Practically all of the State libraries of the older States had their foundation 
in the miscellaneous collection of books which had gradually accumulated in the 
offices of the several State officials from the beginning. These volumes consisted 
principally of collections of their own laws and legislative proceedings, books 
purchased to meet temporary official necessities, or which had been presented by 
the sister States, foreign governments, or individuals. Until they had been gathered 
together and arranged and some one made responsible for their completeness 
and safety, they were of very little service to the public. 

It was not until after the War of 1812 that the establishment of State Li- 
braries as such began to be seriously considered, although in 1777, April 22, 
Congress passed the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED, That it be recommended to the several states to 
order their statute laws and the additions that may be made thereto to 
be sent to Congress and to each of the states together with all discoveries 
and improvements in the arts of war made in such states respectively.” 


From the last phrase in this resolution we again see the great foresight of 
the founders of our country. Note the “together with all discoveries and im- 
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provements in the arts of war.” Evidently they foresaw in their wisdom the 
mighty onslaught to be made upon us by our modern writers and publishers. 

So far as we know, governmental libraries began with organized govern 
ment. The kings of Assyria had their libraries of carved stone and baked clay ; 
the Ptolemies gathered at Alexandria an immense library, and immense govern- 
mental libraries were accumulated at Constantinople and at Rome. The national 
libraries at Paris, London, and the other European capitals have grown, have 
evolved to such proportions and are now so deeply rooted in the fabric of govern- 
ment that they are numbered among the chief attractions of modern Europe, 
while in our own country the Library of Congress—our national library—is an 
object of admiration to the world. 

lt was not until Revolutionary times, however, that we find any systematic 
attempt being made to accumulate regular libraries at the several capitals. The 
spirit of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as evidenced by the administra- 
tion of the foreign governors who were sent to the several colonies did not seem to 
encourage governmental libraries. To be sure, there had been accumulated in 
some of the states their own laws and their own legislative proceedings. 

Now, the very thought of the individual possession of my ideal State library, 
just described, is to most states unthinkable. The area of human knowledge 
is unlimited and getting more so. Books! Books! Books! See how they grow. 
A dozen or more new ones every hour, twenty-four hours a day, three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year. Good books and bad books. Large books and little 
books. Picture books and scrap books. Standard books and books to stand, and 
someone, somewhere, desiring to see, not necessarily read, each one sometime. 
A tablet (Assyrian, 2800 B.C.) preserved in Constantinople, reads: “Our earth 
is degenerate in these latter days; there are signs that the world is speedily com- 
ing to an end; bribery and corruption are common, children no longer obey their 
parents ; every man wants to write a book, and the end of the world is evidently 
approaching.” 

Think of it! From eternity to eternity is a long time, and each decade must 
learn and unlearn so much, but apparently print it all. It is no longer possible 
within any sort of reason for any one library—town, county, state or national— 
to think of enveloping everything printed. The expense of purchasing, collating, 
cataloging and housing is prohibitive. Therefore, is it not desirable—as has been 
done in Connecticut and some other states—that each State library select its 
departments or fields of work which may thus be made approximately complete, 
leaving the other departments of knowledge which are thus either neglected or 
deficient, to be covered by other libraries which may in turn be deficient or 
neglected in some lines already covered? 

There are two extremes to be guarded against in our library development, 
viz. undue contraction, which may result in channels too narrow to be practical, 
and on the other hand, undue expansion, which must result in most libraries in 
more or less shallowness. There are, however, two lines which the people of a 
state have a right to expect to find in their State Library, viz., whatever pertains 
to the science of government for the aid of those who are to administer govern- 
ment and whatever is necessary to assist in the intelligent development of the 
resources, industries and people of a State, and to fittingly illustrate the history, 
character and evolution of such developments. 
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The reference department should be especially rich and complete in encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, atlases, handbooks, and the reliable time savers 
of our day. So far as needed and possible there should be special libraries for 
the several departments of state and legislative committees. The scope of the 
law department should be a broad one. It should be as complete as possible in 
its collections of the statute laws and official law reports, legal periodicals and 
Bar Association proceedings of the United States and of the several States; per- 
haps also those of Canada and the rest of the British Empire, if not of the other 
leading nations of Europe, South America and the East, together with such books 
as mark their development. The world is fast growing smaller and our neighbors 
are fast getting nearer. The “might be” soon becomes “may be”, and before 
we realize it “is”. An attorney, therefore, has the right to expect to find in his 
State library any books cited in the opinions of his own supreme court and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if not everything cited by the highest courts 
in the several sister states. It will not be long, in my opinion, before there will 
be made available through a great International Tribunal, the fundamental laws 
of the civilized world, made easily accessible to all peoples and that, too, in their 
own language, and perhaps also in their own terminology. 

The department of archives and public records cannot be overemphasized. 
As the writing of history will never end, so the collecting cf material for his- 
torical purposes must never cease. With each generation there are produced 
histories of the past, written and interpreted in the light of its own civilization. 
States are but individuals, and, like individuals, differ in age, occupation, wealth, 
and territory controlled. Like individuals, then, they should conduct their several 
households and fashion their several establishments, being governed largely by 
their own environment, requirements, and financial abilities. 

While in general the State libraries should be to the several states what the 
Library of Congress is to the nation, the system of common schools, academies, 
colleges, universities, and public libraries in vogue in a state, of necessity, very 
materially affect the development of the State library. The development of the 
State library in a state whose several towns have good public schools, good public 
libraries, and in whose borders are one or more good college or university libra- 
ries open to its citizens, will naturally be very different from the development 
of the State library of a state whose system of education is not so well developed. 
In the former case the state helps the several communities through the local 
school or local library, so that the State library is of necessity largely a library 
of reference, built up not necessarily in all departments of knowledge, but along 
those lines not adequately represented by the other large libraries within its 
borders. Such an arrangement or division of labor not only accomplishes the 
ideal university plan where each department is independent and under the direct 
supervision of a trained expert, but each library is thus permitted to use all its 
funds to purchase books along its chosen lines. 

It can hardly be expected that the state of Rhode Island, Connecticut, or 
Delaware, or any one of the smaller states can or will maintain an establishment 
equal to that of New York and California, nor that they will equal our national 
library. It is not necessary that they should. In these days of rapid transit, 
distance is fast being eliminated, and one can be served practically in his own 
home. The time has come to club; to co-operate. United we stand. Divided we 
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fall. In the near future | believe local libraries will look to central libraries for 
books not in common use, and for books infrequently called for. The states and 
several communities will, | think, come to see the waste of money there is in 
purchasing, cataloging, and housing certain books in small libraries when a few 
copies of such books centrally located will serve an entire state. The local, the 
central, the university, the state, the interstate, the national, or university library 
is a series by no means unthinkable. It should be possible, and I believe some- 
time will be, for anyone who really has a real need to consult any particular book, 
to be able to do so practically in his own home. It may not be in the form of 
the original edition itself, but it will be in some form of a printed separate, or a 
facsimile reproduction through the photostat or some similar photo-reproducing 
machine. Dr. Putnam’s “service to the country at large” through the Library 
of Congress, is bound to come. Such a service extending through local libraries 
or in the absence of a local library through designated public officials as local 
centers, is reasonable, feasible, economical, and needed. Such a system of inter- 
library loans under proper conditions and regulations will do much to clear our 
library and literary horizons. 

It is said that through disobedience man fell; that is, he fell by staying just 
where he was. He fell because he did not advance to the better and broader 
things ahead, which it was his privilege and duty to occupy and enjoy. In the 
same way there may have been times, and probably will be in the future, when 
some of our State libraries—yes, and some of our large public libraries seem to 
have fallen or be falling—falling by not advancing. But whether this occasional 
fall of libraries is due to disobedience, lack of funds, lack of administration, or 
lack of the franking privilege, I know not. But one thing I do know, it is not 
from lack of opportunity. 


THE POTENTIALITIES OF THE LAW LIBRARY 


By Anprew H. Metter, Librarian-Secretary of The Library 
Company of the Baltimore Bar, Baltimore, Md. 


In perhaps too terse a manner | will approach our subject, leaving much to 
be read between the lines for your study and contemplation. Surely I will have 
accomplished much if I gain your attention and reflection in reviewing our history 
and in prospecting that which is. 

Having arrived at an important milestone in our history, it is seemingly fitting 
for us to cast our eyes over the horizon of what might be surveyed, blurred 
regretfully by foreign elements which have crept in. 

We might as well acknowledge, at once, that in our endeavors to reach out 
for fertile fields wherein to cultivate the seedlings we have nursed for a quarter 
of a century, that we will encounter obstacles, nay enticing pretentions, which 
will soon sap the intentions so tenderly harbored. 

This is a generation which has set about to do things on a large scale, with 
but little compunction for the individual. It is actuated by mass movements and 
fancies, and treads on basic principles. It is possessed of a fever for organiza- 
tion and so intensified and so greatly overdone, that the specialties for which it 
is so well known are soon forgotten for something newer. 
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And it is with such conditions at hand that I am called on to select my subject 
for this memorable occasion. It was hastily selected while in a frame of mind 
that was anxious to learn of some law librarian who was ready and eager to take 
up the lagging work which had so richly culminated up to this period. 1 beg 
to state that I am a law librarian by circumstances, and had I listened to the gift 
of instinct, would, to-day, be a prince of commerce. 

I am exceedingly glad to meet with you and have always appreciated any 
kindnesses you may have shown my library through me, and especially any good 
counsel you may have volunteered, and it is opportune that we should grow even 
closer and work harder to find an uniform basis for much that may be found in 
common in our administrations. 

As to the subject, the scholar will readily grasp the figure of speech, since 
it will be recognized that the library in itself, as an entity, is inanimate, although 
books sometimes take on a sentimental life that move us to live in a secondary 
state, again highly prized. 

In questioning a publisher of law books as to what he thought of the subject, 
he informed me that he could not conceive of the potentialities of a law library 
but that it is possible to think of the potentialities of a law librarian. 


It was the usual idea extant about a quarter of century ago, conveyed in 
words which were dulling and discouraging, to give expression of one’s opinion 
that a law library was in similitude to a heap or collection of dry and musty 
old books with a more or less negligible delegated personage, winking and blink- 
ing, opening and closing some certain rooms accessible to the gentlemen of the 
Bar, performing in some measure prescribed and exacting duties which were 
generally understood to be a sinecure. 


Such was the popular conception or imagination of an institution together 
with which the liberties and the rights of property were closely interwoven, and 
which received little gratitude. 


A survey of the causes by which this idea was created, and so long main- 
tained, and by whom so reparteed would be quite interesting. 


The law library, called thus for purposes of identification, is one of the 
bulwarks of civilization and needs no one to defend its rights to a place in the 
sunshine of industry, religion, politics or education. To the open mind its obliga- 
tions and efficiency are apparent. 


It is true that before the formation of this Association one member of it 
was scarcely acquainted with another member,—some were not only unknown 
but even the law libraries over which they presided were uncharted. And what 
might be said with regard to law libraries has equal application to libraries in 
general. Unique and valuable collections of books have been discovered, here 
and there, in most recent years, most surprising, and undertakings in admin- 
istration peculiarly employed therein which might well be emulated. 


But while in this crude state we were fortunate, from time to time, to be 
refreshed with the visitations of persons, unique in their approach, well informed 
concerning the literature of the law, and most accommodating in aiding one to 
adjust problems of construction, administration and expansion, kindly in de- 
meanor and punctilious in their ventures. 
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Gradually there has come about a cessation of such pleasant and inspiring 
happenings. And fortunately or unfortunately, the law librarian is called upon 
to exercise no inconsiderable intuition in the affairs of his library, his position 
in the social realm and his training notwithstanding, fluctuating, possibly con- 
founded at times, according to the cross-current of human nature in advancing 
the welfare of his cause; many times evolving from the stalemate of conditions 
something brighter and more keen and agreeable to the institution. And as con- 
ditions have changed and our duties have increased and are more exacting, so 
consequently we have been thrown on our own resources, and we have agreeably 
been improved through the wisdom of, and contacts with, those familiar and 
eager to serve us. 

Be it as it may, we are not concerned with decadent remembrances but we 
will profit by our transactions and will progress through frugality, perseverance 
and tedious undertakings just in the measure that we watch over and adjust our 
establishments to the elements of business, church, and the intricate and the 
diversified doings of society in general. 

Without setting forth with much particularity the things in general which 
are unconsciously but persistently treated as separate and distinct in so many 
buildings, illustrated very forcefully in the construction and arrangement of the 
Los Angeles Public Library are those of accounting, banking, insurance, etc., not 
mentioning the many procedural activities of humanity. For instance, in a tangle 
at a club meeting where does one go to seek a precedent or a reason, why—to the 
law library. If one moves into a new neighborhood, or for some reason wishes 
to be precise, where does one go for a precedent in etiquette,—to a general 
library. If one wants to know about the credibility or probability of testimony 
one will look into a Commentary on Evidence or in Moore on Facts. If one 
wants to learn of tribal traits, he will go to a general library and consult a book 
on Tribal Traits and their Social Influences. And so I might go on, drawing 
comparisons in the rules of legal action and the conduct of human action illus- 
trating that there is much of the same spirit in most classes of libraries, and that 
we are actually annoyed by phantoms. 

But to-day when we speak of law libraries, we have a special concern for a 
collection of legal literature presided over by a personage, informed or constantly 
being informed, and ministering through a transmission, so to speak, the collec- 
tive resources of the library to the satisfaction and the happiness of the user of 
the books. And for these purposes as to what should be on the shelves of a law 
library, and what accessible, is quite a problem. A problem that has always been 
with us, but one that has become accentuated, and the extent to which the library 
must go in acquiring books of fleeting fancy is perplexing. 

The law library has ever existed, and in provincial days it had prominence in 
and was maintained with equal sanction with the general literature of the day. 
It was the growing volume of law books covering the several branches of juris- 
prudence and the separate jurisdictions of the States that caused the placement 
of separate law libraries. The only distinguishing feature discernible after a due 
examination of the contents of libraries being that the general libraries had, and 
still have, a muchness in esse, and that although they have approached nearer to 
the home, and through the school to the home. visibly and to some extent actu- 
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ally, the law library has always been a quiet and unobtrusive protector of the 
home, a safeguard in law and order, and an antidote to man’s mind. Its separate- 
ness being synonomous with its specialty and efficiency. 

The formation of this Association and the continuous meetings which have 
been held annually for twenty-five years have justified our labors in behalf of 
human projects of numerous and varied scopes, and no single objective has re- 
tained our attention. 

We have been successful in our activities and thankful that we have brought 
forth and made use of some of the best intellects in the United States and Eng- 
land, whose minds have clarified our understandings of the difficulties encountered. 


In our beginnings we greeted the library world with our gentle intentions 
but now we may say to them that we are their peers; and that we have profited 
by our experiences and have set in operation those fundamental and useful ob- 
servations made available in other branches of human activities which have been 
found serviceable and productive. 

That we are specialists in purpose, probably unique in the summary of affairs 
as counterdistinguished from specific in kind, we are obliged to admit, but to be 
relegated to the side show smacks too much of a display of tribal traits to be 
long withstood, for we are reminded of the old saying, that, The wish is only 
the father to the thought. 


Supporting our thesis, | feel thankful that our Mr. Frederick C. Hicks took 
occasion to visualize in a paper read before this Association on “The Educa- 
tional Requirements of Law Librarians” (15 Amer. B.A.J. 699, 700, (1929) ), 
the composite librarian who is required to recognize three impressions made upon 
him; first, a special class of readers; second, special subject matter and form 
of books which predominate in his library ; and third, a special technique in their 
use, 

At this stage of our progression, I must dwell upon the predominant elements 
in the last two impressions,—the form of the books and the technique in their 
uses. 


We must not waste our energies in service by speculation, but we will be 
benefitted by the methods employed in the arts of banking, insurance, and invest- 
ment in arriving at results. And we will ease the process by using the oils of 
poetry and prose in producing a better product, not conveniently found in the 
form of our service books, of no especial aid in research. 


What was once regarded as a heap of books has been discovered to be a 
mine of latent possibilities, undeveloped, if you please, but capable and possessing 
all the properties of other books even arousing the suggestion that our special 
collection, garnered for particular intentions, will yet be the recipient of that 
ambitious attention and scientific study which is the envy of mankind. 


Indeed, already we have the Law Institute in formation for a scientific study 
of the subject-matter of the law,—how laws are created, and by what procedure 
the law is executed, and what effect the law has upon man, and which was fore- 
shadowed in your President’s address of 1923, “Munia Curatoris Librorum 
Legalium” (17 Law Library Journal, page 11). 
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We are not concerned with the making of the law, though interested in it 
and although we might influence it in many ways, however, we are in duty bound 
to have the recorded law and to develop means to facilitate the researches in 
the law both as to its form and manner, (including the Law Library Journal), 
and it is high time for us to take such steps as we may to ease the situation. 

We must firstly restore any lapsed modus operandi. Then we may make a 
comparative survey of the libraries in their different fields of labor, and one thing 
should certainly be ascertained, and that immediately to satisfy the increasing 
pressure for better and quicker methods in finding the law, the fundamental 
methods in vogue for making ready the literature on any one given subject that 
we might improve for the good of all, into a system that is uniform and being 
properly flexible and expeditious in application. 

The man who pulls the trigger of a spring gun thinks that he is strong, but 
he gives little thought to the energy stored in the compressment that was released. 
He has created no more power with his finger than what he has stored through 
the power, or weakness, of the spring. 

And in such a way as the banker takes cognizance of the amounts of pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities and the relative influences of social, re- 
ligious, political, and geographical conditions, so we might find a scientific study 
of the trend of events and their sequences interesting, instructive, engaging, and 
profitable in the business in which we are engaged. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said, “People will endeavor to forecast the future and 
make agreements according to their prophecy. Speculation of this kind by com- 
petent men is self-adjustment of society to the probability”. 

In this mere gloss of the traditions and besettings of our vocation, | can at 
most touch lightly on the practical side of what might be expected, and will be 
pleased to observe at least a tendency toward a slackening in the art of self- 
adjustment of the principles involved and of a registration of a desire to learn 
something of an administration to the probabilities, or the reasonableness of the 
situation, as the basis of the potentialities of, in and for the law library. 


STATUTE LAW CHECKLISTS 


By Joun T. Fitzpatrick, Law Librarian, New York State Library 


The common law is rapidly being superseded by statutory enactments, fed- 
eral, state and local. It seems probable that in a few years the common law will 
be codified in its entirety by such agencies as the Law Institute. It therefore 
behooves law libraries to build up their statute collections. Every law library 
should have as near complete a collection of the statute law of its own jurisdiction 
as possible. After that as complete collections as possible of the federal and other 
state statutes should be obtained. 

To secure such collections early action must be taken as many of the items 
are out of print and some can not be obtained at all. Offerings in the market 
of the rarer ones are becoming less and less frequent. The prices of such items 
are mounting yearly and soon the cost of most of them will be prohibitive. Some 
of the rarer items have lately been rendered obtainable by means of reprints, and 
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these should be secured. However, secondhand handlists should be watched 
carefully ; in this way many of them can be secured at fairly nominal prices. 

A statute collection consists of the session laws and revisions, compilations, 
codes, etc. of a jurisdiction. To supplement these the general indexes, tables of 
amendments and repeals, tables showing the disposition of laws in the revisions 
and the disposition of provisions of prior revisions in subsequent revisions, re- 
ports of special commissions appointed to formulate special laws, reports of 
revisers, source notes, and court decisions construing these notes, are essential. 

To understand the meaning of a particular enactment it is usually necessary 
to know the history of that enactment. Acts recommended by the commissioners 
on uniform legislation must be read with the notes of the commissioners; the 
results of the labors of revisers are often elaborately explained in reports sub- 
mitted by the revisers. In many cases the courts are quite dependent upon these 
notes to enable them to interpret a statute. Oftentimes statutes of one jurisdic- 
tion are derived from a statute of another jurisdiction. For instance the Penal 
Law of New York is largely derived from criminal laws of Massachusetts. The 
statutes of Wisconsin, Michigan and California have in a large part been deri- 
vated from the statutes of New York. The new Decedent Estate Law of New 
York is derived largely from the statute of Pennsylvania, with a smattering of 
descent and distribution laws of other jurisdictions. In such a case the judges 
will be grateful to you if you can explain a statute under consideration with the 
reports of the revisers of the parent jurisdiction and the court constructions of 
that jurisdiction. The assembling of such collections is dependent upon adequate 
checklists. We have as a basis for this checklist the outstanding checklist of 
American statute law, the Handlist issued by the Massachusetts State Library. 
This Handlist, however, is far from accurate or complete. It is a monumental 
piece of work and more complete and accurate than could have been expected. 
But it is necessary that the Handlist be checked and supplemented minutely. 
Many items escaped the compiler. In fact, many items are still unknown even to 
expert collaters. In addition to the Handlist we have the excellent checklists 
compiled by Mr. T. L. Cole, many lists contained in introductions to revisions, 
and the more thorough lists that have appeared from time to time in the Law Li- 
brary Journal and other legal periodicals. However, except as found in the 
Handlist, comparatively few jurisdictions have been covered. It is important that 
in the near future all of the jurisdictions be similarly checked and listed. If 
these were divided among the librarians of these jurisdictions such lists could be 
compiled within a comparatively short time. When compiled they should be 
published in some such work as the Law Library Journal, in order that they 
may be available to all of us. 


It is recommended that these checklists be not mere lists of publications, with 
pagination, place and date. The history of the work of the compilers in the case 
of revisions and compilations, and of the commissions in the case of special laws 
formulated by them, adds much to the meaning of the statute. This includes 
their motives, reasons and sources. In other words it should be a study of the 
statute law of the jurisdiction, intensive and human, in order to give to the body 
of the statute law life and pulse. This idea is not merely fanciful, but will be 
found practical when attempting to interpret the meaning of the statute law. 














A a 
ROWENA ULA COMPTON, 1882-1930 


Miss Rowena Ula Compton passed away at her home in Orleans, Indiana, 





November 1, 1930 after an illness of several weeks. 

Miss Compton was born in Orleans, Indiana and there she received her early 
education. After finishing high school she attended Stetson University in Deland, 
Florida. 

Determined to make something of her life she went to Washington, D. C. 
and fitted herself for work as Law Librarian. She held this position in the 
Department of the Interior for a number of years. For the past five years she 
had been Law Librarian in the Indiana University School of Law Library at 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Miss Compton received the degree of Bachelor of Laws from the Wash- 
ington College of Law, June 2, 1920. She was admitted to the Bar of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia on January 31st, 1921. She was 
admitted to practice as an attorney and counsellor at the Bar of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia February 8, 1921. She was admitted and 
qualified as an attorney and counsellor of the Supreme Court of the United 
States November 24, 1924. 

Miss Compton was a member of the Business and Professional Woman's 
Club and the Book Club of Bloomington, and a member of Eta Chapter of Kappa 
Kappa Kappa of Orleans, Indiana. 

Her life was filled with the purpose of advancing as far as possible in her 
chosen field but she put that second to anything she could do to aid anyone in 
need or to bring happiness to those she loved. Those who knew her will find 
it hard to think of her without recalling her most loyal devotion to her mother. 
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Abbreviations 
Same as those listed in front of this volume for Index to Legal Periodicals. 


Sources 

Bar Association Proceedings of the various states and of the American Bar Association; 
legal periodicals; reports of the various judicial councils; Session laws of the 
various states; Readers’ Guide; P.A.I.S.; Social science abstracts; Current Re- 
search in Law, by Johns Hopkins University, Institute of Law; Index to Legal 
Periodicals; Legal Periodical Digest; Frankfurter and Landis—‘“Business of the 
Supreme Court”; Willoughby, W. F.—‘“Principles of Judicial Administration.” 
1929; Reiblich G. K.—‘A Study of Judicial Administration in Maryland.” 1929. 


FEDERAL 
Statutory provisions 
“An act... providing for an annual conference of certain judges...” (42 Stat. c. 
306, sec. 2, p. 837.) 


Reports “ 

First. Official memorandum. Published in Tex L Rev 2:458-63 Je ’24 

Second. Official memorandum. Published in Tex L Rey 2:458-63 Je ’24 

Recommendations of judicial conference of senior circuit judges. A B A Jour 10:875- 
76 D ’24 

Resolutions of conference of senior circuit judges. A B A Jour 11:453-54 Jl ’25 

Report and recommendations of senior circuit judges. A B A Jour 12:687-89 O ’26 

Meeting of the judicial conference (September 26, 27, 28, 1928: A B A Jour 14:629-31 


D ’28 

Judicial conference meets at Washington (October 3, 4, 5, 192903 A B A Jour 16:12-14 
Ja ’30 

Report of Federal judicial conference. (October 1, 2, 3, 1930} A B A Jour 16:693-606 
N ’30 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Unsigned. To unify federal judges. J Am Jud Soc 5:37-40 Je ’21 (Discusses Taft's 
speech on Attorney-General Daugherty’s bill to apply principles of unified courts 
to U. S. Judiciary.) 

Taft, William H. Adequate machinery for judicial business. A B A Jour 7:453-54 
S ’21 

Taft, William H. Possible and needed reforms in the administration of civil justice 
in the federal courts. J Am Jud Soc 6:36-47 Ag ’22 (Address delivered at 1922 
meeting of the AB A. An editorial entitled “A Federal Commigsion on Judicature” 
follows this article and discusses it.) 

Taft, William H. Possible and needed reforms in administration of justice in federal 
courts. A B A Jour 8:601-70 O ’22 
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Unsigned. New law unifies federal judiciary. J Am Jud Soc 6:69-72 O ’22 (Re- 
printed in Mass L Q 8 (no.2) :70-72 D ’22.) 

Unsigned. Chief Justice Taft on need for judicial council. J Am Jud Soc 7:163-64 
F ’24 

Carr, George W. Federal judicial council for better bankruptcy administration. J Am 
Jud Soc 7:180-83 Ap ‘24 

Unsigned. Resolution of Conference of senior circuit judges. A B A Jour 11:453-54 
Jl '25 

Ridgeway, A. B. American judicial council, its powers and possibilities. Oreg L Rev 
5 :292-306 Je ’26; Wash S B A 1925:113-24 

Unsigned. Justice working in the dark. J Am Jud Soc 102156 F ’27 (Chief Justice 
Taft reports steps toward acquiring knowledge of conditions in United States 
courts by conference of senior circuit judges.) 

Frankfurter and Landis. The business of the Supreme Court. Macmillan, 1928. viii, 
3409p. (Discusses Conference of senior circuit judges at pp. 242-52.) 

Goodwin, C. N. For a national judicial commission. J Am Jud Soc 12:172-74 Ap ’'29 
(See also J Am Jud Soc 1:179) 

Reiblich G. Kenneth. A study of judicial administration in the state of Maryland. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 155p. (Cites English rule committee as 
genesis of judicial council idea and sketches effect of English act. Reviews accom- 
plishments of Federal Conference of senior circuit judges and of various state 
judicial councils, at p. 144 et seq.) 

Unsigned. Federal judicial conference reports. J Am Jud Soc 14:129-30 O ’30 
(Go as you please habits disappearing as Chief Justice Taft’s ideal of unified 
judiciary takes form. One great city court profits from supervision.) 


GENERAL 
Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Unsigned. Procedure through rules of court. J Am Jud Soc 1:17-20 Je ‘17 

Unsigned. The state-wide judicature act. J Am Jud Soc 1:101-18 D ’17 

Unsigned. Coart organization for large cities. J Am Jud Soc 1:165-77 Ap ‘18 (A 
description of the model judicature act including provisions for a judicial council.) 

Unsigned. How to unify the courts of a large city. J Am Jud Soc 1:178 Ap ’18 

Unsigned. How courts may be co-ordinated. J Am Jud Soc 5:105-14 D ’21 

Unsigned. Judicial council act. J Am Jud Soc 5:107-14 D ’21 
(A model draft for a judicial council act.) 

Cardozo, B. N. A ministry of justice. Hary L Rev 35:113-26 D ’21 

Unsigned. Model judiciary article. J Am Jud Soc 3:132-34 F ’20; J Am Jud Soc 
6:48-58 Ag ‘22 

Kocourek, A. Basic jural relations. Il] L Rev 17:515-32 Mr ’23 

Gane, D. M. The council of the judges. Sol J 67:512 My 5 '23 

Unsigned. What a judicial council can do. J Am Jud Soc 7:159-60 F ’24 

Unsigned. Judicial council should regulate practice and procedure. J Am Jud Soc 
8:173-74 Ap '25 

Ridgeway, A. B. Judicial council meeting. Oreg L Rev 4:257-304 Je ’25 

Unsigned. The judicial council. A B A Jour 11:508-9 Ag ’25 

Unsigned. Judicial council idea spreads. A B A Jour 11:756 N ’25 

Paul, C. H. Judicial council and reform of judicial procedure. Oreg L Rev 5:1-26 
D ’25 

Unsigned. On having arrived in the judicial council era. J Am Jud Soc 9:99-101 
D ’25 

Ridgeway, A. B. American judicial council, its powers and possibilities. Oreg L Rev 
§:292-306 Je ’26; Wash S B A 1925:113-24 

Paul, C. H. The growth of the judicial council movement. Minn L Rev 10:85-99 Je ’26 

Unsigned. Judicial efficiency experts. A B A Jour 12:32-33 Ja ’26 

R.H.W. Judicial conference. N C L Rev 4:40-45 F ’26 
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Unsigned. Judicial council movement. J Am Jud Soc 9:189-91 Ap ’26 

Dodge, R. G. Judicial councils. A B A Jour 12:579-82 Ag ’26; A BA Rept 1926: 
267-75 

American bar association, Conference of bar association delegates. Considers live 
questions. A B A Jour 12:653-59 S ’26. (Speech on judicial councils by Robert 
G. Dodge at p. 657-50, followed by discussion by Thomas W. Shelton.) 

Unsigned. Car of progress has started. J Am Jud Soc 10:67-68 O ’26 

Paul, C. H. Judicial council movement. Wash L Rev 1:101-112 O ’26; J Am Jud 
Soc 10:78-86 O ’26 

Dodge, R. G. Judicial council in operation. J Am Jud Soc 10:86-91 O ’26 

Kocourek, A. Contingency in ju:al relations. Calif L Rev 15:19-37 N ’26 

Unsigned. Intimate relationship between movements for judicial councils and rule 
making power. J Am Jud Soc 10:99-100 D ’26 

Hunt, C. L. The judicial council. Kansas S B A 1926:148-63 

Sloan, E. R. Relation of a judicial council to the legislature. Kansas S B A 1926: 
177-81 

Phillips, R. H. The judicial council. Conn B J 1:124-38 Ap ’27 

Davidson, T. Whitfield. A business administration of justice. J Am Jud Soc 11:140- 
49 Ag ’27. (President’s address at 1927 annual meeting of Texas state bar ass’n. 
Abridged report; discusses judicial councils at pp. 47-49.) 

Pound, Roscoe. Organization of courts. J Am Jud Soc 11:69-83 O ’27 

Unsigned. Unification of the judiciary. J Am Jud Soc 11:99-116 D ’27 

Unsigned. Judicial council and a forward look. Va L Reg n s 13:558-62 Ja ’28 

Unsigned. Judicial reform has complete program; brief survey of development along 
all lines; unifying court organization by judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 12:5-10 
Je 28 

Unsigned. Judicial councils. N Y Times 24:3 Je 20 ’28 

McClendon, J. W. Powerful argument for judicial council. J Am Jud Soc 12:45-53 
Ag ’28 

Unsigned. Essays on “Progress in the law.” J Am Jud Soc 12:54-55 Ag ’28 (This 
review of the articles in the March, 1928 Annals of Amer. Acad. of Pol. & Soc. 
Sci., criticizes their failure to mention judicial councils.) 

Marvel, J. The rule-making power of the courts. J Am Jud Soc 12:55-59 Ag ’28 

Unsigned. Experience with judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 12:83-91 O ’28 

Grant, J. A. C. Judicial council movement. Am Pol Sci Rev 22:936-46 N ’28 

Harley, Herbert. Conference of bar association delegates has record of accomplish- 
ment. A B A Jour 14:616-23 N ’28 

Brown, H. H. Five points in judicial reform. J Am Jud Soc 12:124-26 D ’28 

Frankfurter and Landis. The business of the Supreme Court. Macmillan, 1928. viii, 
3490p. (Discusses judicial councils on the following pages: 223, 224, 227, 235, 240, 
241.) 

National Crime Commission. Committee on legal procedure, Prosecution, Judicial 
Administration. Oscar Hallam, 410 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. Inquiries into Uni- 
form criminal procedure, Organization of judiciary, Judicial council, Greater power 
of court, Greater publicity. This is a program of future research not yet in 
progress. (Current research in law. 1928-1929 :64.) 

Patteson, S. S. P. The judicial council. Va B A 40:103-12 1928 

Unsigned. Summary judgment procedure. J Am Jud Soc 12:152-53, 157-58 F '29 

Unsigned. Give more power to judicial councils. Law Notes 32:224-25 Mr ’29 

Unsigned. Judicial councils in theory and practice. Harv L Rev 42:817-20 Ap ‘29 
(Coleman v. Hurst, 11 S W (2d) 133. (Ky.), cited as upholding constitutionality of 
Kentucky law. Contains a bibliography in footnotes. This article is cited in Harv 
L Rev 43:1305 in connection with the statement that “Perhaps some slight aid in 
removing obsolete statutes has been received from judicial councils in the various 
states.” ) 

Arnold, T. Judicial councils. W Va L Q 35:193-238 Ap ’20 
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Unsigned. Judicial council movement progresses. J Am Jud Soc 13:7-8 Je ’29 

Unsigned. Discuss needs and duties of bench and bar. J Am Jud Soc 13:9-r1 Je '29 
(Meeting of the American judicature society, May 9, 1929.) 

Unsigned. Judicial council movement reviewed. J Am Jud Soc 13:38-44 Ag ’29 

Unsigned. Concerning new judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 13:77-78 O ’29 

Feibelman, H. U. The judicial council. Ala L J 5:52-55 N ’290; Fla S BAL J 
3:590-60 S ’29 

Marvel, Josiah. Some problems of bench and bar. Miss L J 2:188-207 N ’29. (Judi- 
cial councils at p. 194-95.) 

Unsigned. Judicial council members to meet. A B A Jour 15:691 N ’29. (This meet- 
ing was the initial meeting of the “National Conference of Judicial Councils.”) 
Ragland, George, Jr. Methods of co-operation between the judicial council and the 

law school. Ky L J 18:179-81 Ja ’30; W Va L Q 36:110-16, 122 D ’20 

National economic league, 6 Beacon St., Boston. Report on 22 questions concerning 
administration of justice, 1929. (Further studies of judicial councils, by special 
committees of the National economic league will be made.) (See comment on 
replies to 22 questions in J Am Jud Soc 12:120-24 D '28; reprinted in Dak L Rev 
2:391-08 Ap ’29; A B A Jour 15:57 F ’29; id 16:2 Ja ’30.) 

Reiblich, G. Kenneth. A study of judicial administration in the state of Maryland. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1929. 155p. (Asserts that judicial council 
movements in various states are the best attempts as yet made toward control and 
reform. Cites English rule committee as genesis of judicial council idea and 
sketches effect of English act. Reviews accomplishments of councils in various 
states, at p. 144 et seq.) 

Taft, W. H. Judicial councils. N Y S B A 52:514-31 1929 

Willoughby, W. W. Principles of judicial administration. The Brookings Institution. 
Washington, D. C. 1929 xvii, 662p. (Discusses federal and various state judicial 
council movements at p. 264-80.) 

Marshall, Leon C. Institute of law. The Johns Hopkins university. Beginnings in 
judicial statistics, a paper published separately, Univ. of Pennsylvania press, 1930, 
and in the book entitled Statistics in social studies, which is being edited by Stuart 
A. Rice. (Current research in law 1929-1930:1M.) 

Unsigned. On getting things done. A B A Jour 16:34-35 Ja ’30 

Harley, Herbert. Conference of bar association delegates deals with major problems. 
A B A Jour 16:57-64 Ja ’30. (Includes symposium of judicial councils at pp. 60-62 
in addition to other comment on judicial councils and rule making authority.) 

Unsigned. The judicial council. N J L Jour 53:45-47 F ’30. (Reprints part of “Na- 
tional Union of Judicial Councils.” J Am Jud Soc 13:102-04 D ’29.) 

Unsigned. Judicial council and the rule-making power. A B A Jour 16:170-71 Mr ’30 

Unsigned. Inspiring work done by judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 14:6 Je ’30 

American bar association journal. New features. A B A Jour 16:373 Je ’30. (Se- 
lective bibliography on judicial councils to be furnished later.) 

Ruppenthal, J. C. The work done by judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 14:17-30 Je 
30; id 14:58-61 Ag ’30 

American bar association, Judicial section. The result of the work of judicial coun- 
cils. A B A Jour 16:383 Je ’30; id 16:529 Ag ’30. (Program for 1929 ABA 
meeting. ) 

American bar association. Final program of 53rd annual meeting. A B A Jour 16:529 
Ag ’30 

Unsigned. Judicial councils and unitary bar progress. N J L Jour 53:261-63 S ’30 

Unsigned. A beginner among the nations. J Am Jud Soc 14:67-69 O ’30. (Discussion 
of the beginnings of the judicial council movement, of its growth and importance.) 

Warner, Sam B. Creating a plan for criminal court statistics. J Am Jud Soc 14:88-93 
O °30. (Gives suggestions for compiling statistics by judicial councils and other 
bodies and is accompanied by a pamphlet entitled “Sample state statistical report” 
setting out a tentative plan for compiling court statistics devised for the National 
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commission on law observance and enforcement and the Judicial council of Massa- 
chusetts.) (Also can be had as an IIp. typewritten Ms.) 

Robeson, George. Administration of justice. 2v. mimeographed. (Collected readings 
dealing with judicial councils, etc.) 

Harley, Herbert. Conference of bar association delegates holds successful meeting. 
A B A Jour 16:745-50, 761 N ’30. (Full discussion of report of the conference 
committee on bar reorganization . . . rule-making and judicial councils . . .) 


GRANT, J. A. C. The judicial council movement. Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. 22 (4) Nov. 
1928 :936-46.—One of the most promising products of the movement for a more efficient 
administration of justice is the judicial council. The need for unification and for admin- 
istrative supervision is recognized. Such councils exist now in some 12 states of the 
union and the movement is steadily growing. The functions of a council may be sum- 
marized as follows: to conduct a continuous survey of the volume and condition of busi- 
ness in the various courts, the work accomplished, and the character of results; to devise 
ways and means of simplifying judicial procedure and improving the administration of 
justice; to acquaint all courts with the results of various experiments in other jurisdictions 
and to foster the adoption of such changes as seem in the interest of uniformity and the 
expedition of business; to bring to the attention of the political departments of the gov- 
ernment all problems which cannot be solved except by amendment of the laws or con- 
stitution; and to conduct such special investigations as the legislature or governor may de- 
sire, and to act as an advisory body on such bills as shall be submitted to the council for 
consideration. In addition the California Council has power over the assignment of judges 
to care for crowded calendars and also a wide rule-making power to supplement the 
statutes on practice and procedure. The potential value of the council has been well estab- 
lished even though in some cases it has been handicapped as to power and money. The 
success of the California Council will no doubt give a considerable impetus to the move- 
ment in other states.—George F. Robeson. Soc. Sci Absts. 1:1420. 


UNSIGNED. Judicial councils in theory and practice. Harvard Law Rev. 42 (6) 
Apr. 1929:817-20.—This is a note on the constitutionality of statutes providing for judicial 
councils. The present status of the work of these bodies is surveyed with special reference 
to the successful operation of the Massachusetts Council. The restricted success of these 
councils in other jurisdictions has been due to unwieldy size, niggardly appropriations for 
their work, inertia of the chairman, or legislative jealousy—Rodney L. Mott. Soc Sci 
Absts 2:1917. 


UNSIGNED. Experience with judicial councils. Jour. Amer. Judicat. Soc. 12 (3) Oct. 
1928 :83-91.—A brief account is given of the judicial councils established in 11 states, and 
of Missouri’s excellent plan for a council which failed of approval by a narrow margin. 
No council is doing all it can, but those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
California are particularly active and competent. The functions of a judicial council are: 
rule-making, transfer of judges, collection of statistics, making of reports with recom- 
mendations, giving suggestions to judges, investigation of judicial conspiracies or mal- 
feasance, drafting acts for the legislature, and exercising authority over the ministerial 
officers of the court. The council should not be unwieldy in size; it should contain both 
lawyers and judges as members, and should be well financed—Agnes Thornton. Soc. Sci. 
Absts. 1 :3386. 


CHAMBERLAIN, J. P. Government. Amer. Jour. Sociol. 34 (6) May 1929:1155- 
1168 . . . Judicial councils, representing the reaction against ineffective administration of 
the courts, were created in three states, an evidence of the seriousness with which is taken 
the demand for reform in court administration as necessary to any effective improvement 
in securing the rights of individuals through the judges. . . Soc. Sci. Absts. 1:10676. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JUDICIAL COUNCILS 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 


Unsigned. Judicial council members to meet. A B A Jour 15:691 N ‘29. (Initial 
meeting of the Conference of judicial councils held at invitation of H. A. Hollzer, 
Chairman of California judicial council, at Memphis, Tennessee, October, 1929.) 

Unsigned. Judicial councils prepare to co-operate. J Am Jud Soc 13:100-01 D ’29 

Unsigned. National union of judicial councils. id 102-04 D ‘29. (Report of first 
annual conference. ) 

American Bar Association. Final program of 53rd annual meeting. Joint session of 
Judicial section with National conference of judicial councils. A B A Jour 16:530 
Ag '30. (Papers on “Results of the work of judicial councils” by Hon. James W. 
McClendon, Judicial council of Texas and Hon. J. C. Ruppenthal, Judicial council 
of Kansas, followed by discussion. These papers are not yet available in printed 
form.) 

First annual meeting of National conference of judicial councils. id. 
(Address of the chairman, Hon. Harry A. Hollzer, Judicial council of California. 
Paper on “Judicial statistics,” Chas. E. Clark, Judicial council of Connecticut; 
Sam Bass Warner, Harvard university law school. Discussion of paper. Com- 
pletion of organization and election of officers. Report not yet printed.) 

Unsigned. National Conference of Judicial Councils. J Am Jud Soc 14:77-78 O ’30. 
(Second annual meeting results in permanent organization—significance of move- 
ment proved by serious studies of judicature—notable addresses presented.) 

Hollzer, Judge Harry A. Shall we lead or be driven? J Am Jud Soc 14:78-83 O ’3o0. 
(Address presented before 2nd annual meeting of the conference.) 

Clark, Charles E. Present status of judicial statistics. J Am Jud Soc 14:84-88 O’ 30. 
(Address presented before 2nd annual meeting of the conference.) 

Warner, Sam Bass. Creating a plan for criminal court statistics. J Am Jud Soc 
14 :88-93 O ’30. (Address presented before 2nd annual meeting of the conference.) 

McClendon, James W. A review of the judicial council movement. J Am Jud Soc 
14:93-07 O ’30. (Address presented before 2nd annual meeting of the conference.) 

Ruppenthal, J. C. Results of the work of judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 14:97-101 
O ’30. (Address presented before 2nd annual meeting of the conference.) 


STATES 


ALABAMA Z 
Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931) 


ARIZONA 
Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931) 
ARKANSAS 
Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931) 
CALIFORNIA L 
Constitutional amendment 
A resolution to propose to the people of the state .. . that the constitution . . 
be amended . . . by providing for a judicial council. (Proposed, Laws 1925 Res. c. 48, 


Pp. 1369-1370; adopted, November 2, 1926, Laws, 1927, p. Ixxxvi.) Art. 6, sec. Ia. 
Statutory provisions 


“An act providing for the manner of payment of the extra compensation of jus- 
tices, judges and justices of the peace, sitting in courts other than their own under 
assignment thereto by the . . . judicial council, and for the necessary expenses for 


travel, board and lodging incurred in the discharge of such assignments.” (Laws 1927 
c. 662, pp. III9-112I.) 
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“An act... to relate to the judicial council and the duty of county clerks and 
clerks of the various courts.” tAmends sec. 726 of the Pol. Code to authorize the 
council to appoint and employ officers, assistants, and employees, and adds a new sec- 
tion, sec. 727, making it the duty of certain clerks of courts to cooperate with the 
judicial council; (Laws 1927 c. 717, pp. 1310-1311.) 


“An act to amend an act . . . (Laws 1927 c. 662) approved May 20, 1927, by amend- 
ing section 1, relating to the compensation of justices and judges.” (Laws 1929 c. 486, 
pp. 848-849.) 
Appropriations 


Budget, $180,000.00 (Laws 1927 c. 48, p. 264) 
Special, $10,000.00 (Laws 1927 c. 4, p. 4) 
Budget, $170,000.00 (Laws 1929 c. 39, p. 83) 


Reports 
First. February, 1927. Sacramento, 4 p. 1, 7-66 p., incl. tables. 
Second. March, 1929. Sacramento, 128 p., incl. tables (pt. fold.) 


Rules 

Rules adopted by Judicial council of California, regulating the business of the 
Superior court, effective February 1, 1929 (superseding Rules adopted May 5, 1928). 
Sacramento, 1928, 16p. 

Rules of the Supreme court and District courts of appeal, effective September 1, 
1928. Sacramento, 1928, 31p. (Amendments to December, 1928, inserted.) 

Rules adopted by the Judicial council of California regulating the business of the 
Superior court. Effective August 1, 1928. Sacramento, 1928, 16p. 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 


(California bar association) Adoption in California of the system of a unified court. 
Calif B A 1917-1928. (Various speeches and discussions.) 

McMurray, Orrin K. Unified courts. J Am Jud Soc 1:119-26 D '17 

Unsigned. Judicial council should regulate practice and procedure: Constitutional 
amendment urged in California legislature would combine needed functicns the 
same as in other English-speaking countries. J Am Jud Soc 8:173-75 Ap ’25 

Unsigned. (Rule-making power eliminated from proposed California constitutional 
amendment.) J Am Jud Soc 9:35 Ag ’25 

Unsigned. California bar association’s annual meeting. A B A Jour 11:683 O’ 25. 
(California bar association approved recommendation of its judicial section for a 
constitutional amendment for a judicial council and its recommendation in sup- 
port of the judicial conference bill.) 

Paul, Charles H. The growth of the judicial council movement. Minn L Rev 10:85-99 
Ja ’26. (At p. 93 discusses the California constitutional amendment.) 

California state library—Law and legislative reference department. Judicial councils 
‘A Bibliography; News notes of California libraries 21 :128-30 Ap ’26 

Unsigned. California secures judicial council. A B A Jour 12:824 D ’26 


Unsigned. Two state judicial councils created: California and North Dakota. J Am 

Jud Soc 10:171-73 Ap ’27 

Unsigned. California judicial council amendment construed. A B A Jour 13:175 
Ap ’27. (Discusses case of Fay v. The District court of appeal, 254 P 896, 1927.) 

Unsigned. California judicial council makes first report. A B A Jour 13:199-200 
Ap '27 

Sly, J. F. California judicial council in full swing: Survey of state’s tribunals fol- 
lowed by extensive plans for meeting present and future needs—Legislature ap- 
propriates $50,000.00. J Am Jud Soc 11:9-12 Je ’27 
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Whittier, Clarke B. Regulating procedure by rules of court. J Am Jud Soe 1!1:15-19 
Je ’27. (Suggests a rules committee or a judicial council serving as such as a 
more active and more efficient organ, than a Supreme court, for passing rules 
and prescribing procedure of courts.) 

Unsigned. California association’s last annual meeting. ;«News of state and local bar 
association. A B A Jour 13:738, 740 D ’27. (“Among the measures sponsored 
and put upon the statute books as the result of the association’s effort are ... the 
creation of the Judicial Council.” Judge Harry A. Hollzer spoke on “The Judicial 
council in operation.”) 

Hollzer, H. A. Judicial council of California in operation. Calif B A 1927:193-231 

Unsigned. California judicial council works effectively: First year’s work shows re- 
markable results. J Am Jud Soc 11:155-56 F ’28 

Unsigned. Judicial council unified California courts: Full judge power of the state 
now utilized in speeding up calendars—Judges all realize responsibility for progress— 
Council seeks information everywhere. J Am Jud Soc 12:18-19 Je ’28 

Unsigned. California state bar holds first annual meeting. (News of state and local 
bar associations.; A B A Jour 14:683-84 D ’28. (The rules and regulations of the 
business of the Superior courts of the state, recently promulgated by the judicial 
council, were discussed and criticized.) 

Hollzer, H. A. Activities of the judicial council of California. Calif B A 1928:115-23 

Whittier, Clarke B. Recent progress in California. J Am Jud Soc 12:174-77 F ’29 

Unsigned. Work of California judicial council. A B A Jour 15:164 Mr ’29 

Unsigned. California judicial council’s second report. A B A Jour 15:392 Jl ’29 

Brown, H. H. California needs rule-making power. J Am Jud Soc 13:98-99 O ’29 
(Creation of judicial council and self-governing bar provides state with two-thirds 
of the machinery required for judiciary.) 

Hollzer, H. A. Discussion by Judge Hollzer. J Am Jud Soc 14:101 O ’30. (Judge 
Hollzer presented some concrete accomplishments of the California judicial council 
before the second annual meeting of the National conference of judicial councils.) 

Unsigned. News of state and local bar associations. California. A B A Jour 16:761-62 
N ’30. (Report of judicial council committee containing recommendations relating 
to procedure, all of which were adopted.) 


COLORADO 


Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 
Hall, Henry C. :Address advocating unification of the court) Colo S B A 15:97, IIT. 
1912. 
CONNECTICUT Lv 
Statutory provisions 
“An act establishing a judicial council concerning the organization, procedure and 
practice of the courts.” (Laws 1927 c. 190, pp. 4268-4260.) 
“An act concerning the making of rules of procedure by judges of the superior 
court...” (Laws 1920 c. 93, pp. 4540-4541.) 
Upon the taking effect of such rules all statutory provisions inconsistent with or 
superseded by them are to be deemed to be repealed to the extent necessary to render 
such rules effective. 


Appropriations 
Council members allowed no compensation, but such sums for clerical, travel and 
incidental expenses as the board of control shall approve. (Laws 1927 c. 190, p. 4269.) 


Reports 


First. November, 1928. Hartford, 116p., incl. tables. (State of Connecticut 
Pub. Doc. No. 79.) 
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(Second, to be published December, 1930. Discovery and inspection of documents; 
appellate procedure; hand-book for jurors, etc., among subjects to be covered. Res. in 
Laws, 1929-1930, p. II.) 
(Report on “Expert Testimony” will probably be completed in November, 1930. 
Res. in Laws, 1929-30, p. II.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Phillips, Richard H. The judicial council. Conn B J 1:124-38 Ap ’27 

Unsigned. Kansas and Connecticut judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 11:8 Je ’27. (Re- 
prints text of Connecticut act.) 

Wheeler, James E., Secretary Connecticut state bar association. Connecticut bar’s an- 
nual meeting—Jndicial council established. A B A Jour 13:355 Je ’27 

Wheeler, G. W. Address to judicial council of Connecticut. Conn B Jour 1:257-64 
O '27 

Unsigned. Summary judgment procedure. J Am Jud Soc 12:152-53, 157-58 F ’29. 
(Connecticut demonstrates worth of rule-making power and judicial council in 
technical work.) 

Unsigned. Judicial councils in Massachusetts and Connecticut report. A B A Jour 
15:76-78 F ’29 

Unsigned. Reéport of Connecticut council. A B A Jour 15:78-79 F ’29 

Clark, Charles E. The new summary judgment rule in Connecticut. A B A Jour 15: 
82-85 F ’29. (This rule was adopted as drafted by the judicial council with slight 
textual changes. The Yale law school assisted the Council in its study and report.) 

Jennings, N. Connecticut judicial council. Conn B J 3:200-8 Jl ’29 

Lancaster, Lane W. Connecticut judicial council reports. Nat Mun Rev 18:440-41 
Jl ’29 

Hewes, Thomas. English procedure in trials and appeals. J Am Jud Soc 13:117-21 
D ’29. (The Connecticut judicial council sent Mr. Hewes to London to make a 
study of English procedure. The body of the report is published in the above 
number of the J Am Jud Soc. The entire report was published in the Conn B 
Jour, vol. 3, no. 1, January, 1929.) 

Unsigned. The elimination of obsolete statutes. Harv L Rev 43:302-06 Je ’30. (“Per- 
haps some slight aid in removing obsolete statutes has been received from judicial 
councils in the various states.” See also Harv L Rev 42:817 1929.) 


UNSIGNED. Judicial councils in Massachusetts and Connecticut report. Amer. Bar 
Assn. Jour. 15 (2) Feb. 1929:76-79—The Massachusetts Judicial Council would plan for 
the relief of congestion in the Superior Court due to motor vehicle accidents through an 
amendment of the compulsory insurance law, a more effective use of the judicial personnel, 
and increased entry fees in the Superior Court. The Council believes that such contro- 
versies should*be settled by the courts, without resort to Commissions, until the courts 
have exhausted every resource of their own. The Connecticut Council is studying judicial 
systems. Lawyers of the state and newspaper editors made many helpful suggestions. 
The recommendations suggest changes in existing practice and procedure, in many in- 
stances, of wide public appeal—Agnes Thornton. Soc. Sci. Absts. 1:7663. 


LANCASTER, LANE W. Connecticut Judicial Council report. Natl. Munic. Rev. 
18 (7) Jul. 1929:440-441.—The Connecticut Judicial Council was created in 1927 and laid 
its first report before the legislature at its 1929 session. The principal recommendations 
were as follows: (1) That local judges be appointed by the governor rather than by the 
general assembly. Not adopted. (2) That sentence be suspended only if the mitigating 
circumstances are made a part of the record, but that no sentence may be suspended in 
cases of conviction of operating a motor vehicle under the influence of liquor if such 
offense shall have been committed within six years following conviction for a like of- 
fense or if the offender has been previously twice convicted of a felony. Adopted. (3) 
In petty violations of the motor vehicle acts and local traffic regulations, in the first 
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two offenses the accused might waive trial on payment of statutory fine and costs. Not 
adopted. (4) That the courts have power to allow to the plaintiff double costs with a 
reasonable counsel fee, where affidavits had been filed without just cause or for the pur- 
pose of delay. Adopted (5) That no complaint claiming a divorce shall be heard or any 
decree granted until 90 days from the day on which such complaint was returnable. (6) 
The Council's recommendation for the establishment of a state bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation is now being carried out.—Harvey Walker. Soc Sci Absts. 2:6806. 


DELAWARE 


Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931) (Laws 1915, c. 232 gave the courts rule- 
making power. See Report of A B A committee on judicial councils, 1929.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(A committee was appointed to carry forward the matter of a judicial council for the 
District of Columbia. See Report of A B A Committee on judicial councils, 1929.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Unsigned. Washington letter. (Under the terms of a provision of the Second Defi- 
ciency Act of 1930, Public No. 519, nine members of the local bar of the District 
of Columbia, were appointed by the District Supreme Court in General Term to 
study procedure of courts in other jurisdictions with the view of expediting the 
work of the local tribunals. The commission is directed to study and report to 
the court upon the procedure of courts in other jurisdictions in maintaining trial 
dockets, calling cases for trial, and such other matters as relate to the dispatch of 
business of the courts. The members serve without compensation, but have an 
allowance for actual expenses. A B A Jour 16:585 S ’30.) 


FLORIDA 


Has no judicial council. January 1, 1931. (Supreme Court authorized to select 
commissioners to assist the court in the performance of its duties, prescribing duties 
of such commissioners and providing for their compensation. $7,200.00 per year 
each. Laws 1920, c. 14553, no. 71, p. 1080.) (Supreme Court given rule-making 
power. Laws 1929, c. 13870, no. 306, p. 675.) 


GEORGIA 


Has no judicial council. January 1, 1931. 


IDAHO 


Statutory provisions 

(Under the Idaho state bar act of 1923 (Acts 1923, c. 211) and its amendments in 
1925 and 1929 the Idaho state bar association, at its annual meeting in August, 1929 
authorized its bar commissioners to appoint the personnel for a judicial council, the 
above amendments being considered sufficient authority for the establishment of a judi- 
cial council. The personnel of the first council and a report of the first meeting held 
November 1, 1929 at Boise, Idaho, will be found in A B A Jour 16:205-06 Mr ’30.) 

“Amendment . . . Relating to the power and duty of the Idaho state bar and its 
board of commissioners to investigate and report on certain matters relating to the 
courts of Idaho, practice and procedure therein, practice of the law, and the admin- 
istration of justice, and declaring an emergency.” (Laws 1929, c. 98, sections 4 and 
5, p. 162) 


Reports 
First. Judicial council of Idaho. 1930 report. 31 p. Boise. 
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Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Unsigned. National union of judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 13:102-04 D ’29. (Refers 
to Idaho council as the seventeenth and discusses its method of creation, organiza- 
tion, etc.) 

Idaho state bar association. Judicial council members. Idaho S B A 5:2 1929 

Idaho state bar association. Report of committee on judicial council and rule-making 
power. Idaho S B A 5:21-41 1929. (Contains copies of laws and constitutional 
amendments of the following states which created judicial councils: California, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington.) 

Idaho state bar association. Resolution No. 1. Idaho S B A 5:101-02 1929. (This 
resolution was offered to aid in the execution of the provisions of Section 4, 
Chapter 98, of the Idaho Session Laws of 1929 establishing a judicial council in 
Idaho. ) 

Idaho state bar association. (Discussion of Resolution No. 1 and objection to the appro- 
priation provided for the use of the judicial council and the subsequent adoption of 
the resolution.) Idaho S B A 5:105-08 1929. 

Givens, R. L. Judicial council and rule making power (Address). Idaho S B A 5:41-45 
1929 

Brinck, D. E. Judicial council (Address). Idaho S B A 5:45-50 1929 

Budge, Alfred. Unification of courts as applied to Idaho. Idaho S B A 5:58-65 1929 

Hawley, Jess, Pres. Bd of Commissioners, Idaho state bar association. Report of the 
Idaho state bar for 1929. A B A Jour 16:204-06 Mr ’30. (Discusses organization of 
Idaho judicial council, notes press comments, etc.) 

Unsigned. Vision of bar triumphant justified. J Am Jud Soc 14:41-45 Ag ’30. (At 
Pp. 43 discusses the creation of the judicial council by the Idaho bar.) 

Ruppenthal, J. C. The work done by judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 14:58-61 Ag ’30. 
(At p. 60 discusses establishment, personnel, reports and proposed objectives.) 
Unsigned. Idaho judicial council presents first report to annual meeting tof Idaho 

S.B.Aj; A BA Jour 16:606 S ’30 

Hawley, Jess, President Idaho state bar association. Address delivered before the 
Washingtoy state bar association, June 21, 1930) Wash L Rev 5:162-69 N ’3o. 
(President Hawley gave the history of the Idaho state bar organization act includ- 
ing the provisions of the legislature which led to the organization of a judicial 
council and the work done by the judicial council.) 


ILLINOIS ue 


Statutory provisions 
“An act to create the judicial advisory council of Illinois, defining its powers and 
duties and making an appropriation therefor.” (Laws 1929, S. B. No. 539, p. 134.) 
Provision is made for cooperation with the judicial advisory council of Cook County, 
with judicial councils of other states, and wit e American law institute and similar 
organizations. 


Appropriations 
$10,000.00 or so much thereof as may be necessary to defray expenses for the bien- 
nium commencing July 1, 1929. (Laws 1929, p. 134.) 


Reports 
None published 


Rules 
A revision of the rules of the Circuit and Superior courts of Cook County is in 
preparation. 
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Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 


Harley, Herbert. Reorganizing Illinois courts. J Am Jud Soc 1:82-86 O '17. (Address 
before Illinois state bar association, Judicial section, May 31, 1917, advocating a 
judicial council.) See also Ill L Rev 7:119 and Ill S B A 1913:291, for articles 
by A. M. Kales and W. E. Higgins. 

Unsigned. Chicago demands unified court. J Am Jud Soc 5§:173-74 Ap ’22 

Olson, Harry, Chief Justice of the Municipal court of Chicago. Memorial to the con- 
stitutional convention by the Municipal court of Chicago. J Am Jud Soc 3:174-77 
Ap ’22 

Unsigned. Consolidate Chicago courts. J Am Jud Soc 6:3-6 Je ’22 

Unsigned. Illinois’ great opportunity. J Am Jud Soc 6:81-87 O ’22 

Olson, Harry. The new constitution and the administration of justice. J Am Jud Soc 
6:108-14 D ’22 

Unsigned. Illinois rejects proposed constitution: Cook County court consolidation 
practically escapes criticism in storm which sweeps new instrument into the dis- 
card. J Am Jud Soc 6:158-59 F '23 

Unsigned. Going it alone in creating judicial council. A B A Jour 15:121 F ’29. (Dis- 
cusses Chicago and Cook County judicial council, setting out personnel of same, and 
discusses the consideration of a state judicial council.) 

Unsigned. Chicago judicial council outlines objectives. A B A Jour 15:185-87 Ap ’29 

Unsigned. Judicial advisory council established. Ill S B A Quart Bull 18(1):1 Jl ’29 

Stephens, R. Allan, Secretary Illinois state bar association. New organization for annual 
meeting adopted—Judicial advisory council’s work discussed. A B A Jour 15:518-19 
Ag ’29 

Unsigned. Resume of work of judicial advisory council. Ill S B A Quart Bull 18(4) :2 
Ap °30 

Unsigned. Illinois state bar association annual meeting (1930). A B A Jour 16:474 
Jl '30. (Comments on first presentation of work of judicial advisory council to 
the bar association. ) 

Unsigned. [Illinois and Cook County judicial advisory councils recommend changes. 
ABA Jour 16:551 S ’30. (Proposes to divide all crimes in five classes, to simplify 
indictments, etc.) 

Unsigned. Joint meeting of the State bar association with the Illinois judicial advisory 
council, the Cook County judicial advisory council . . . Ill S B A _ 1930:302-53. 
(Speeches by Hon. A. S. Cuthbertson, Hon. Myron M. Mills, Hon. Harry M. 
Fisher, Mr. Amos C. Miller, Hon. James J. Barbour, Hon. Roger F. Little, on 
the creation, present status and future of the Illinois judicial advisory council and 
its relation to other judicial bodies in the State of Illinois.) 


INDIANA L- 


Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931.) Has no judicial council. (January 1, 
1931.) (Section 5 of the Procedural Act submitted to the Indiana bar association 
at its 1930 meeting is as follows: “ADVISORY COUNCIL. The Supreme and 
Appellate courts are authorized to provide for and appoint an Advisory Council, not 
to exceed fifteen members, as a permanent tribunal to recommend and assist in 
the revision of the rules of court from time to time and to fill vacancies which 
may occur in the same. Said council shall be advisory only and shall have no power 
to change any of the rules. The members of the council shall serve without pay 
but shall be allowed their necessary expenses.” Ind S B A 1930:31. This proposed 
act was approved by the Association and is now pending before the General As- 
sembly of the State of Indiana.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 
Buschmann, C. Severin. Does Indiana need a judicial council? Ind L J 4:254-59 Ja ’29 
Willis, Hugh E. Revision of the Indiana constitution. Ind L J 5:329-53 F ’30. (A 
judicial council should supervise all the state courts; the Chief justice of the 
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supreme court, three presiding justices of the several district courts, two justices 
of the supreme court, one practicing attorney and one member of the faculty of 
the law school of Indiana university, are suggested for the personnel thereof.) 


IOWA Zz 


Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931.) (The law reform committee of the Iowa 
state bar association at its 1929 meeting recommended the creation of a judicial 
council and the matter will be presented to the legislature at its next session in 
1931.—Report A B A committee on judicial councils, 1929.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 
Miller, Jesse A. Would improve Iowa courts. J Am Jud Soc 7:17-21 Je ’23 
Aumann, Francis R. The judicial council movement and Iowa. Ia L Rev 15:425-33 
Je '30 
KANSAS L- 


Statutory provisions 
“An act establishing and relating to a judicial council.” (Laws 1927 c. 187, pp.243- 
244.) 


Appropriations 
Council members serve without compensation but are to be paid their actual and 
necessary expenses incurred within the state in the performance of their duties. (Laws 
1927 c. 187, pp. 243-44.) 
Special, $1,000.00 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. (Laws 1927 c. 85, p. 119.) 
Special, $1,000.00 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. (Laws 1927 c. 85, p. 119.) 
Deficiency, $1500.00 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. (Laws 1929 c. 80, p. 130.) 
Additional, $3,000.00 (Laws 1930 Special session c. 4, p. 5-6.) 


Reports 
First. December, 1927. Topeka, 1928, 177 p. 
Second. December, 1928. Topeka, 1928, 140 p. 
Third. December, 1929. Topeka, 1929, 141 p. incl. tables. 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 

Ruppenthal, J. C. Judicial council in Kansas. A B A Jour 12:804 N ’26 

Stanley, W. E., Secretary Kansas state bar association. Kansas bar calls for judicial 
council. A B A Jour 12:871 D ’26 

Unsigned. Kansas and North Dakota establish judicial council. A B A Jour 13:275-76 
My ’27 

Unsigned. Kansas and Connecticut judicial councils. J Am Jud Soc 11:8 Je ’27 

Unsigned. Kansas judicial council organizes. J Am Jud Soc 11:52 Ag ’27 

Unsigned. Kansas judicial council makes report. A B A Jour 14:61-63 F ’28 

Unsigned. Kansas rejects bar incorporation. 1News of state and local bar associations.) 
A BA Jour 14:112 F ’28. (The first report of the judicial council was presented.) 

Ruppenthal, J. C. Kansas judicial council recommends legislation. A B A Jour 15:239- 
241 Ap '29. (Discusses second report of the council.) 

Unsigned. Northwest Kansas association organized. iNews of state and local bar 
associations.,) A B A Jour 15:452 Jl ’29 

Ruppenthal, J. C. Kansas judicial council and its work. Kansas Official 12:20-24 D ’29 

Unsigned. Kansas continues to fight for judicial salary increase. A B A Jour 16: 
140-42 F ’30. (Discusses 1929 report of Kansas judicial council.) 

Unsigned. Kansas bar holds forty-eighth annual meeting. A B A Jour 16:607 S ’3o. 
(The Judicial council made its annual report to the bar association indicating that 
all of the expectations which the association had hoped for in the creation of a 
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judicial council are slowly being realized. One of the most important matters sub- 
mitted by them to the Association was a recommendation for an amendment to 
Article III of the Constitution of the State of Kansas relative to the judiciary.) 

Harvey, W. W., Chairman, Kansas judicial council. An index of Kansas statute law 
from 1854 down to date. In progress. 


KENTUCKY wv 
Statutory provisions 
“An act to establish the judicial council . . . , to provide for its duties and expenses.” 
(Laws 1928 c. 20, pp. 145-148.) 


Appropriations 
4 Each council member shall receive $600.00 per annum, with certain exceptions, where 
necessary traveling expenses and such other actual expenses as do not exceed $10.00 
per day for each day on which attending sessions, or going to or returning therefrom, 
are allowed. Such necessary expenses for clerical and other services as the chief justice 
shall approve shall be allowed the council from the state treasury. (Laws 1928 c. 20, 


pp. 145-148.) 


Reports 
First. (Synopsis and comment) Kentucky judicial council makes first biennial report. 
A B A Jour 16:144-45 Mr ’30 
First. January, 1930. Frankfort, 1930, 51 p. (pp. 13-5Q contain tables of court 
statistics. p. 51 gives a resume of expenses of the judicial council, exclusive of mem- 
bers’ salaries for December, 1928 to 1920.) 


Rules 


Organization by-laws & rules. Frankfort, Jan. 8, 1920, 12 p. (Includes names and 
addresses of committees, appointed Jan. 8, 1929.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 
Unsigned. A judicial council. Ky L J 15:333-34 My '27 
Unsigned. Kentucky judicial council is twelfth. J Am Jud Soc 12:179-80 Ap '29 
Ragland, G., Jr. Kentucky judicial council. Ky L J 17:373-81 My ’29. (Refers to 
Kentucky council as the fourteenth council.) 
Unsigned. Kentucky judicial council holds meetings. A B A Jour 15:390-91 Jl ’29. 
(Sketches provisions of the Kentucky act and gives synopses of meetings of De- 
cember 27, 1928 and March 28, 1929. Cites Coleman, Auditor v. Hurst, 226 Ky 501, 
11 S W (2d) 133 (1928) upholding the constitutionality of the Kentucky act.) 
Unsigned. The Kentucky judicial council. U S L Rev 63:348-49 Jl ’29. (Discusses 
size and make-up of Kentucky council.) 
McCandless, David A. Chairman McCandless’ address to the Kentucky judicial council. 
Ky L J 18:62-64 N ’29 
Ragland, G., Jr. Methods of cooperation between the judicial council and the law 
school. Ky L J 18:179-82 Ja ’30 
UNSIGNED. Kentucky judicial council is twelfth. Jour. Amer. Judic. Soc. 12 (6) 
Apr. 1929:179-80.—Kentucky is the twelfth state to have a judicial council. Its council 
resembles that of North Carolina and North Dakota in that it comprises all the judges of 
the highest court and all the judges of the general trial court. In the powers conferred, the 
act resembles that of Massachusetts. It also provides for a system of recording and report- 
ing statistical information. Attendance at the annual meeting is mandatory. The chairman 
is empowered to employ clerks, so it will be possible to have a lawyer clerk who will devote 
all his time to the work of the council. The text of the act concludes the article—Agnes 
Thornton. Soc. Sci. Absts. 1:10682 
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LOUISIANA 


Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931.) (President of state bar association has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the subject in bringing a report at the next meeting 
of the association. See Report of A B A committee on judicial councils, 1929.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 


Harley, Herbert. Administration of justice. Louisiana S B A 16:132 1915. (Advocat- 
ing unification before the bar association.) 

Unsigned. Louisiana bar association performs notable service in formulating judicial 
system. J Am Jud Soc 5:19-25 Je ’21. (The bar association drafted a scheme for 
boards of judicial administration. The constitutional convention refused to adopt 
this draft.) 

White, R. F. Need of re-organization of appellate courts and for a judicial council. 
Tulane L Rev 4:409-11 Ap ’30 ; 

Young, W. W., Secretary Louisiana state bar association. Annual meeting of Louisiana 
state bar association (193013. A B A Jour 16:408-09 Je ’30. (Committee on judicial 
council submitted to the annual meeting with its report a proposed bill for the 
creation of a judicial council.) 


MAINE 
Has no judicial council. (January 1, 1931.) 


Articles in legal periodicals, etc. 


Unsigned. Unify Maine courts under new act. J Am Jud Soc 13:72-73 O ’29. (“The 
chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court may from time to time call together 
the several justices of the Superior Court at such place as he may appoint for con- 
ference as to the conduct and dispatch of judicial business, and interchange of views 
in matters of practice in said court.”) 


[To be continued] a 


Note. Mr. Behymer will appreciate word of any additions to or corrections in this 
bibliography. 





N. B. 1931 meetings of the American Association of Law Libraries will be 
held at New Haven during the week of June 22nd to 27th. 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Alabama , 
ID ni titcna ents 7 West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.... 
App. Reports ........ o » weet. Dae. Go, St Paul, Minn.... 
DONNIE HAWS 65 6ccaces Quadrennial Secretary i 
1923, 1927 
etc. 
Alaska 
re err a . - - West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn.... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory.............. 
Arizona 
DD -tcatiuseeanen Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...............00. 
Arkansas 
eer o © © MORRSIRED GF. SIGE. oc ccccesecsscocns 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.........ccsseeees 
California 
DT iccdpdalendhée . . + Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
BOE, ccbssesese . .. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Adv. parts for both Recorder Printing & Publ. Co., San 
BEND. scccccesecceoes sae Francisco 
Superior Ct. Dec. .... . . . California Law Book Exchange.... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...........ceee00- 
Colorado 
I nd cit ang dint . . . Bradford-Robinson Printing Co...... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State..............000- 
Connecticut 
ESTER RER ... EE. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn.. 
*Advance parts ...... ... ELE. Dissell & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Session laws ......... Odd years State Librarian ..............00e00- 
Delaware 
i ee Ces i (CTT rer rer T 
Chancery Reports .... ee eee 
Session laws ......... Odd years State Librarian .............+00000 
District of Columbia 
i ae West Pub Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Acts affecting Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. » « « John Byrne & Co. ...ccccccccseese 
Florida 
Eee ... 7. J. Appleyard, Tallahassee........ 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.........-sse00-: 
eorgia 
DR seieceeseenee oe I TG, cncccncacdesosavecies 
PT Sedécoedces SS CO err rerrry tee 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian ...........s+-eeees 
Hawaii 
SS oo « Chesk Sepreme Ct. ....ccccccccccss 
*Advance parts ....... ~ «. Clerk Supreme Ct. ........eccceese 
pptien Re Odd years Secretary of Territory............- 
te) 
I Si ds ... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
cisco 
Session laws ......... Odd years Capital News Publ. Co. 
Illinois 
Eb kdaemenihine ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... . .. Supreme Ct. Reporter 
SE EY sacccckdces ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... ... Callaghan & Co. Chicago.......... 
Court of Claims Re- 
ports ........ adeees H. Flood & Co., Chicago...... 
Session laws ......... Odd years th Ba GE SORER. oc cccccccescceces 


*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


220 
23 
Special session 
1926 & Reg. 1927 


35 
1928, 5th to 6th 
Spec., 1929 Reg. 


181 
1929 


208 


103 


2 
Extra 1928 & 
Reg. 1929 


1929, Jan. & Aug. 


33 
15 

1929 
58 

1929-30 


98 
1929 


170 
41 
1929 
30 
1929 
48 
Extra 1930 
339 


257 


5 
Spec. 1930 
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Dates of regu- Latest vol. 
Publication lar sessions Source to appear 
Indiana 
er Pr PI 200 
App. Reports ........ — .¢ fF Seerreryrer yr 89 
Session laws ........ Odd years SOCUSIATY GE DURES. ...c ccicvcccsnccses 1929 
Iowa 
BEND sccwccececss - Superintendent of Printing ........ 
Session laws ........ Odd years Superintendent of Printing ........ 1928 Spec. 1929 
Kansas 
OME wcdacavcneess Stake RAED} vndeckctncéessacecs 130 
*Advanced parts ...... ‘ BOaGe EAPORTD occ cccccvcncsccesos 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary Be MR. 6c cadabdidvinicon Spec. 1930 
Kentucky 
ED. deb caseceneee State Lacuien atdsedoedebeseeante 233 
*Advance parts ...... EME TIEN hn case Cccceneubasan 
Session laws ........ Even WENGE TUNE: TAREE dncccesevccsscscces 1930 
Louisiana 
EEE. scconesassdns West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn...... 170 
Courts of Appeal .... Hauser Printing Ce. ..ccccccscccee 13 
Advance parts ...... eener. TURE. GA. occ cccccnsénss 
Session laws ........ Even’ years Secretary of State............e000. Extra 1928 & 1929 
Maine Reg. 1930 
RS 5 aia iai als cnciaiin . Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 128 
Session laws ........ Odd years UG RS oo ndscsdrencdcodne Spec. 1930 
Maryland 
a King Bros., Baltimore ............. 158 
*Advance parts ....... King Bros., Baltimore 
Session laws ......... Odd begin- State Librarian ..........sesseeeees 1929 
ning with 
1927 
Massachusetts 
PE .harevossdces Wright & Potter Printing Co. Boston 
Advance parts ....... ie: Boston 267 
Session laws ........ Annual State Librarian ................0.- 1930 
Michigan 
SE Nie oe as Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 248 
*Advance parts ....... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State 1929 
Minnesota 
EE -2d6506cnbokeu Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 180 
Session’ laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.............eee0- 1929 
Mississippi 
SE wicsabeskenes E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 
PA per rrer errs 157 
Session laws ........ Even years Secretary OE TROD o ccnscccsseccoees 1930 
Missouri E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BE clathantesces BER. csccancescnckhanensssgseseands 322 
App. Reports ........ EW. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
i wags SGM ee hs bbteeibedaeliede 222 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.............0.00. 1929 
Montana 
| Ee ae . .. Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
: cisco ; 87 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Publishing Co................ 1929 
Nebraska 
MEE ssssccscecces o , Ma EI oo cccdécccasadh’sds 118 
Session laws ........ Odd years UNS EAT  ocangescececcteencts Extra 1930 
—— 
: vindsednadeah Secretary of State.........see.005. 50 
‘ Spec. 1928 & 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............s000- Reg. 1929 
New Hampshire 
Reports ..........0 C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 
P TIN i bticnks s2ccnces senpniass 83 
‘Advance parts ....... C. = Fate Lancaster, N. H., 


Session laws 





eee eee eee eeeeeeereeeeeeee 
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Publication Dates of regu- 
lar sessions Source 
New Jersey 
Law Reports ........ Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Equity Reports ...... Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Miscellaneous Re- 
=e Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Advance parts cover- 
Ne - -.-  Soney & Sage, Newark, N.J....... 
Session laws ......... Annual Secretary of State.............e00. 
New Mexico 
EE cad diews eeone o» « Glesk @& Sepseme Codrt.....0..6.. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.............e000- 
New York 
I alan i i atin it J. B. Lyon Co., ABemy...cccccscces 
App. Div. Repts....... i ee arr 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... 5, BD. Bapete Ce, Be cccccvccesce 
*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above... 5. BR Bapete Cay, Bin ccccoccccse 
State Department Re- 
ie Kpdpannanevand 
and *adv. parts .... J. B. Lyon Co., Albany ............ 
N. Y. Supplement 
and* adv. parts.. NE FA Oi ate taicvccnessgasns 
Appellate Courts Di- Current Law Publ. Service, Albany, 
MEE cscnwabamaaeece er SR SIE re Re ane ny es 
Session laws ........ Annual J. B. Lyon Co., Albany............. 
North Carolina 
Sera Secretary of State........0.-eseeees 
*Advance parts ....... - « « Secretary of State......cccccccccces 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........eseeeeeees 
North Dakota 
re ; Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Rochester, 
Th ls cckuhahendod<acnndsadesbenss 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State...........-.eeee- 
Ohio 
EN bttsndimndede The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
CIE, « cnccseccccossgceccoses 
App. Reports ........ The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
INL, 5c incmndoanencmesiontnars 
Advance parts ....... Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 
CRE, hc cccccccccossedesnenocs 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........eeeeeeeees 
Oklahoma 
0 er Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
Criminal Reports .... nies Cai, GER, ccc cccscccccccccasoce 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..........+-eeeees 
Oregon 
ee Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
GN kncavkeedonseeudentiacsesece 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State............-.0-0: 
Pennsylvania 
State Reports ....... Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 


Superior Court Repts. 
District and County 
I sid cnlieiene 
Advance parts for all 
the above ......... 
Session laws ........ 
Philippines 
ee 
Public laws .......... 
Porto Rico 
ek 
Advance parts ....... 
Session laws ........ 





The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg... 
Howard W. Page, Philadelphia.... 


Odd years Secretary of State..........eeeeeees 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 


. . . Bureau Insular og Washington. 
Secretary-Reporter, San Juan....... 
Annual Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 





1930 & Add. 





Latest vol. 
to appear 


105 
103 


> 
/ 


34 
1929 
Reg. & Spec. 
253 
229 
136 


38 


1930 
198 
1920 
58 
1929 
121 
34 
1929 
143/144 
39 
1929 
Reg. & Spec. 


133 
1929 


300 
13 


1929 


5! 
24 


35 
1930 





laws 
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Dates of regu- 


Publication lar sessions Source 
Rhode Island 
BRNOEEE  cncvccsscctee State Librarian ....00cccccccseccoes 
Superior Court ...... Pub. by Rhode Island Law Record, 
Rescript, 1917-18 Providence, R. I. .........seeeees 
Decisions 
Acts and Resolves.... Annual State Librafian .............eeeees 
Public 1awWs ...060¢0+ Annual State Librarian ............00--e0% 
South Carolina 
END. sbnsbeaenness R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 
*Advance parts ...... ...  R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 
Session laws ........ Annual State Library ..........cceeeeeeees 
South Dakota 
BNET nbcctcdeseses . . State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D....... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of i cncescechnvabsans 
Tennessee ‘ 
DE éisibenodunde ee Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
Och p.oacteoaubsenaesneneeenes 
Court of Appeals.... E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BOS kvcascadindnisess einen 
Session laws ........ Odd years en Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, 
MK csouvctansasepeneunidubaees 
Texas 
DOD vstuncdebeane Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Criminal Reports .... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of Bicodevvnsnasahonts 
Utah 
error re rer a ooo dap othaeoose 
Session laws ........ Odd years Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... 
Vermont 
| ee I ng caciccavesenacices 
*Advance parts ....... - | IM EOE osc ccc cvdisccesomade 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian ...............e000- 
Virginia 
tintin tig ila .  Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
ession laws ........ Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 
Washington 
OE ia as Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San 
WI oo oin0 td ccasiansaetasas 
Advance parts ....... Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 
Es cttcedbnipeckeadamdies 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Law Librarian ............... 
West Virginia 
ah a Secvetary GF Beate... .cccccscccsccce 
Supreme Ct. of App. 
Syllabus Service .. Mrs. G. C. Goff, Charleston ..... 
Session laws ........ Odd years SOEPNNNRY GE THUNB. oc cc ecvvcccnsecss 
Wisconsin 
SEE sescneseseees = Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 
Biennial compilation 
by the State Reviser. State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 
yoming 
FRE ee Wyoming Labor Journal Publ. Co.. 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State..............00- 
United States 
Govt. Printing Office............... 
*Advance parts ....... Govt. Printing OGSee. ......cccccecs 
Advance opinions.... Clerk of the Supreme Court....... 
Reports L. Ed....... Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
ae ORS pa eee > | 
Advance parts ....... Lawyers eat Pub. Co., Roches- 
CG Be Win cb ccnsocteiecesasamanes 
U. S. Supreme Ct. 
Service .........00. Legal Research Service, Wash, D.C.. 


Porte Rico Federal... 





Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
ONE TS Weck tdcakesan ésbenansckene 


43 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


50 


2 
5 


1930 
1930 
157 
1930 
54 
Spec. 1927 & 
Reg. 1929 
160 
II 
1929 


118 
113 


1929-1930 
Ist-5th 


alled 


70 
Spec. 1930 


IOI 


Spec. 1927 & Reg. 


1929 
153 

1930 
155 


1929 
108 


9 
1929 


200 
1st & 2d Spec. 
1928 & Reg. 
1929 
1929 
41 
1929 
Reg. & Spec. 


281 


74 


13 


a 
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Publication 


fy ae oor 
I. C. C. Valuation Re- 
OD. cic tadstanuneend 
*Advance parts ....... 
Attorney General 
eae 
*Advance parts ....... 
Aviation reports ..... 


Court of Claims .... 


Comptroller General Decisions .... 


Customs and Patent al 


NES ee 
Extraterritorial cases. 
Federal anti-trust decisions 


Federal Reporter with 
*advance parts .... 
Federal Trade Com- 





LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Source 


Govt. Printing Office, Wash., D. C.. 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office.......ccccccees 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office..............- 
United States Aviation Reports, Inc. 

Baltimore, 
Govt. Printing Office............... 
Govt. Printing Office............... 


ee 


Govt. Printing Office............... 
Chinese American Pub. Co., 25 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, China.. 


. Govt. Printing Office........ccccese 


West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 


mission Decisions .. Govt. Printing Office............... 
*Advance parts ....... GUE, US GIR cc cocccccccese 
Interior Dept. Ap- 

pealed pension and 

retirement claims .. Govt. Printing Office............... 
Interior Department, Public Lands Govt. Pyimtamm OGRse. ...ccccccccees 
*Advance parts ....... « Krewe Prete Ghee... ccc sccccccce 
Commissioner of Patents Decision Govt. BN BIOR, 0c cccccccceses 
Tax appeals, Board of. Supt. of Documents............+... 
*Advance parts ....... Supt. of Docwments.......ccccccces 
Treasury Decisions . Govt. Printing Office.............20. 
*Advance parts ...... Govt. Printing Office................ 








Latest vol. 
to appear 
162 


29 


35 


1930 


2d Ser. 42 


I2 


21 
5! 


1929 
18 


57 





